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PROLOGUE. 


A roasted poet is a glorious meal. 


nds Gr O00 © eee, 


Written by Mr. KeLLY. Spoken by Mr. Kins. 


— 


WELL, here you are, and comfortably squeez do 
But do you come quite willing to be pleas'd?— 
Say, do you with for bravo—fint—encore—— 


Or —hiss—off, off —n0 more——n0 more—0 Oren 


Though for true taste 1 know the warmth you feel, 


| And oft I*wve known a miserable wit, 


Through downright laughter fasten'd on the epit, 


Basted, with cat-call sauce, for very fun, 


Not till quite ready=———but till quite undone—— 

And yet you serv'd the puppy as you ought 
How dare he think to tell you of a fault 
What fair one here from prudence ever trays, 


What lower here e'er flatters or betrays? 


What husband here is ever faund to roam, 

What wife is here that does not doat on home ? 

In yon gay circle, not a blooming face 

From Club's rude king could point you out the ace 5 


No sober trader, in that crowded pit, 
 *Tll clear broad-day, will ver his bottle sit ; 
Nor, while our commerce fatally decays, 


Eree his willa, or set up his chaisg—— 


| Nay, you above, in cake-consuming bow'rs, 


Who through whole Sundays munge away your hours ; 


You are 50 mild, 50 gentle, that ewn here, 
Your sweet ton'd woices never wound the ear ; 


Ne'er make the house for tune or prologue ring, 


| Roaxt beef—roast beef—the prologue, prologue—King=—— 
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Why then, thus weigh'd in truth's severest scale, 
Shall each pert scribbler impudently rail, FE 
With dull morality disgrace the tage, 

And talk of wices in 50 pure an age 5 
Your wise forefathers, in politer days, | 
Had ew'n their faults commended in their plays, : 
To cheat a friend, or violate a wife, | 
Was then true humour, comedy, and life: 
But now the bard becomes your highest boast, 
Whose ill-bred pen traduces you the most 3 
 Whese saucy muse can hardily aver 
That still a lady possibly can err ; 
That 5till a lord can trick you at a bet, 
And fools and madmen are exiting ytt— 
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Be rous'd at last—nor, in an age 50 nice, 
| Let these grave dunces teize you with advice— 
What, though some taylor *s oft protrated bill 
May hang all trembling on the author*s quill, 
Regard it not, remove the growing evil— 
A well-drest poet is the very devil—— 

Do taverns dun him—What, can scribblers treat ? 
| Fine times, indeed, when 5cribblers think to eat 

Do justice then—to-nioht, ten minutes here 
May blast the bard's whole Iabour of a year 
What do 1 5ee ! —resentment in your eyes ? 
*Tis true, the fellow at your mercy lies 5 
And of all wreathes, the Britons noblest crown, 
Is neer to strike an enemy when down, 
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WORD TO THE WISE. 


ACT I. SCENE T. 


An Apartment in Sir John Dormer's House. Enter Sir Jonn 
DormER, Miss DoRMER, and Miss MonTacu. | 


NE Sir John. 
Werr but, my dear Caroline, though I grant you that 
Sir George Hastings has his peculiarities, still you must 
grant me that he has many very amiable qualities. 

Miss Dor. I never denied Sir George's merit, sir, but 
all his good qualities cannot conceal his unaccountable cox- 
 combry ; his attention is constantly centered in himself, and 
there is no enduring a man who fancies that every woman 
must, at first sight, fall violently in love with him. 

Sir Fohn. Do you hear her, Miss Montagu? 

Miss Moa. Why, Sir John, there is no accounting for in- 
clination, you know; however, I cannot look upon Sir 
George in the very ridiculous light he appears to Miss 
 Dormer. | | SE 

Miss Dor. No—why he is a Narcissus that continually 
makes love to his own shadow, and I can 't bear the idea of 
a husband, in whose affe&tion I am likely to be every mo- 
ment rival'd by the looking-glass. 
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Miss Mon. Nay now, my dear, you are rather hard upon 
him,—sSir George may possibly be a little too. ond of 
himself, 

Sir John. But that does n't prevent him from entertaining 
very tender sentiments for Caroline Dormer. 

Miss Mon, He may be unnecessarily attentive to the nice- 
ties of dress.- 

Sir John. But then he 1s attentir e to every law of j Justice 
and generosltty. _ 

Miss Mon. And if his foibles ks us to an occasional 
smile, his worth must always excite our warmest ad- 
miration.- 5; mr TD 

Miss Dor. Upon my word, Harriot, a very florid winding 
up of a period, and very proper for an elevated thought in 
a sentimental comedy ; but I tell you I should relish these 
_encomiums on Sir George well enough, if he was not $0 
particularly recommended to my attention. I really can't 
Support the imagination of vowing honour and obedience to 
the obje& of my own ridicule, and it would mortify my 
pride beyond conception, to see my husband the constant 
Jest of his acquaintance. 

Sir John, My dear Caroline, don't be too difficult in. 
your choice, nor entertain any romantic idea of finding a 
husband, all perfe&ion.—The expeQation of too much be- 
fore marriage, frequently imbitters the union after ;—and 
as the best men will have their little blemishes, we may 
surely number those among the best, in whose charaCters 


we Can d1scover nothing more than a few trifling pecu- 
_ liarities, 


Miss Der. I see, sir, you make a point of this affair. 

Sir John. I would not make a point of any thing, my 
dear, which I thought would be in the least degree repug- 
nant to your happiness :—but, really, when I cons1der this 
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proposal in every respe&, when I consider the rank, the 
| fortune, and what 1s above all, the merit of the man, I can- 
_ not but wish that you would give hima favourable reception; _ 
and this the more especially, as I am convinced, if the match 
Should take place, that your fine sense and sweetness of 
temper, will easily mould your husband to your wish, and 
_ quickly remove every trace of those foibles, which are at 
_ present the only reason of your objeQtion, 

 Miss Dor. You are very good, ir. | | 

Sir John. This morning, my dear, Sir George purposes to 
declare himself in form.,—If you can receive his addresses, 
you will make him happy, and oblige me exceedingly ; but 
if you cannot, deal ingenuously, and reje& him; the justice 
which I owe to him, as well as the tenderness which I have 
for you, makes this advice doubly requisite, 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser, Mr. Willoughby, sir. ” 
Sir John, T'll wait upon him instantly. [Exit Ser.] 
Think, therefore, seriously, Caroline, before you deter- 
mine, for I neither wish to cheat my friend into the posses- | 
$10n of a reluQant heart, nor to 0 sacrifice my daughter to the 
 obje& of her aversion. [ Exit. 
Miss Dor. Well, Harriot, what $hall I do !—You hear 
he has aftually mention'd him to me in the most serious 
terms, and that this very morning he 1s to make a formal 
_ declaration. 
 Miss Mon. And what then, does n't Sir John desire you 
to reje& him, if he 15s really disagreeable ?—Can you pos- 
 $Sibly wish for a greater degree of indulgence ? | 
Miss Dor. And yet that very indulgence, my dear Miss | 
Montagu, is likely to render me extremely miserable. 
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Miss Mon. Why indeed, Miss Dormer—remember, child, 


you complimented me first with the cold respeQful epithet 


of miss—the men in general Say, that the surest way of 
making a woman wretched, .1is to indulge her inclinations 
But pray, my dear, why 1s this liberty which Sir John 
allo ws you, of promoting your own happiness, SO very likely 


to make you miserable ? 


Miss Der. Ah, Harriot! don't you See that while he is 
50 generously anxious to consult my wishes, I am bound by 
gratitude, as well as justice, to pay the greatest regard to 
his expeRations. 

Miss Mor. You are really : an excellent girl; i my dear. But - 
pray answer me one question ON. 


Miss Dor. What 1s 1t? 
Miss Mor. Is this dislike, which you entertain to your 


father's choice, entirely the result of your aversion to Sir 


George? or is it, be honest now, the <onnquence of 4 a SC- 
cret partiality for s0mebody else ? 

Miss Dor. A secret partiality for -obaly else !—Pray, 
my dear, for whom is it likely I should entertain a partiality ? 

Miss Mon. Caroline, Caroline, this reserve is ill-suited 
both to the. nature of our friendship and the customary 
frankness of your temper—yet, notwithstanding the secrecy 
you have hitherto s0 unkindly observed, I can easily see 
that Mr. Villars— W hat, conscious, Caroline? 

Miss Dor. O, Harriot, spare me—nor be offended that [ 
have endeavoured to keep a secret from you, which I abso- 
lutely shudder to whisper to myself—to deal candidly, my 
dear, I must acknowledge that your charge is but too just, 
and notwithstanding every effort of my pride, and every ar- 
gument of my prudence, I find this humble yet deserving 
Villars possesses a much higher place in my esteem than can 
be consistent with my happiness. 
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 Miss Ibo; Why, to do the young fellow justice, he is 
really very agreeable, and has something in his manner that 
would do credit to a more eligible situation——hut 

Miss Der. Ay, Harriot, there's the misfortune —agree- 
able as he is in every respe&, he is $till a total dependent 
on my father, and thinks himself extremely happy that his 
talents have obtained him even a FMPITAry extablishment 1 in 
an opulent family. _ 

| Miss Mor. Well, my dear, Sir John is generous, and 
Mr. Villars is very useful to him in his literary researches ; 
besides, I am not a little pleased at the distinftion with 
which he, as well as the Captain, constantly treats Mr, 
Villars. | | | 

Miss Dor. I don't know how it is—Mr. Villars has a 
manner of commanding respe& from "_ body : he 1s 
humble without servility, and spirited 

| Miss Mor. Oh! he is every thing that's is no Joube 
ch —— the stars have been exceedingly relentless in nor 

giving him a large fortune—however, if I have any skill in 
the business of the heart, Villars 1s to the full as uneasy upon 
your account as you can possibly be on his—he is always 
' contriving excuses for conversing with you, yet when he 
does, he 1s in visible confusion; and it was only yesterday 
evening, when I beg'd he would put a letter for me into the 
 Post-Office, that he stammer*d out, in the utmost perplexity, 
* I 5hall take aa care, madam, to deliver it to Miss 
 Dormer.” 

_ Miss Dor. If this be the case, Harriot, I-must indeed be- 
have with particular circumspeCtion to him; and yet, though 
] see the imposstbility of ever being his, he has given me 
an insuperable aversion to the rest of his sex. 


Miss Mon. What then do you intend to do with Sir 
George ? | 
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the consequence of my disinclination- 
withstanding his egregious vanity, is uncommonly good - 
_ natured—but'let us retire to my room, my dear, I am unfit 


Miss Dor. To rejett him ; but $till to doit without giving 
any offence to my father. 
| Miss Mon. And how do you propose to manage it? 

Miss Dor. By throwing myself honestly upon Sir George's 
humanity, by telling him my affeCtion is engaged, and by 
begging of him to withdraw his addresses in such a manner 
as Shall appear to be the result of his own choice, and not 


Sir George, not- 


for company at present, and here we are BOP to be broken 
in upon O, Harriot. 


Miss Mon. And O, Caroline, what a very foolish figure 
does a woman make, when She is lamentably 1 in love. 


[Exeunt. 


Enter Sir GeorRGE HasTiNGs, and Captain Dorm, 

Dor. Well, my brother-in-law ele&, you are very splen- 
didiy dress'd this morning. 

Sir George. Why, Jack, I think, I do make a pretty tole- 
rable appearance. 

Dor. And do you think this appearance calculated to 
make an impression upon a woman of $pirit ? Zounds, 
man, give up your pretensions, for nothing but a fellow of 
life 1s likely to succeed with my $1ster, I can promise you. 

Sir George. A fellow of life, Jack ; that is, I svppose, a 
fellow of profligacy :—truly, you pay your Sister a very 
pretty compliment. 

Dor. And why, pray, do you necessarily conne& the idea 


of life with the idea of profligacy ? 


Sir George. Because, in the vocabulary of libertines, like 


' you, Jack, the word life always means a round of every 


thing that 1s foolish or unwarrantable.. 
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Dor. Why, what the devil are you turned fanatic, George, 
that you begin to deal so much in second-hand morality ? _ 
_ Sir Geo. In $hort, you fellows of spirit never allow a man | 
a scruple of common sense, till he has entirely prostituted 
his understanding ; nor suppose him to be fit for a com- 
merce with the world, till he absolutely merits to be hunted 
out of society, | 

Dor. Well but, George, there i 1s one excess of which you 
yourself have been guilty; and I have known the time, 
when you took a bottle so freely, that you were generally 
made toast-master of the company. 

Sir Gzo, Yes, but I soon found out that drinking was 
detestable, and toasting the greatest of all absurdities. 

Dor. Why how would you wish to pass an evening ?—— 
Can any thing exceed the pleasure of society, with a few 
_sele& friends of good-nature and vivacity ? 

| Sir Geo. O, nothing to be sure is 50 delightful as guzzle- 
ing down half a dozen bottles, and enjoying the rational 
discourse—of where does the toast stand—with you, Sir 
Willam—no, with you, Sir George—fill him a bumper, 
Captain Dormer—fill him to the top. O, an evening spent 
in this manner must be deleQable, especially if a couple of 
fools should happily quarrel in their cups, and cut one | 
another's throats to prove the superiority of their under- 
Standing. | | 

Dor. Ha! ha! ha!—But was this all your objetion to 
the bottle ? 

Sir Geo. No, for it made my head ach, and disordered 
my dress beyond bearing. 
| Dor. Disorder'd your dress, ha! hat. ha! what unac- 
countable coxcombry. 

Sir Geo. Why, to be ure, it's a very ridiculous thing for 
a man to shew a little regard for decency. 
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| '; 3 Well, notwithstanding you are a coxcomb syste- 
matically, I am sure the charaQter will not be a strong 
recommendation to my s15ter. | | 
Sir Geo. Your sister, Jack, is a woman of sense, and | 
must see that she has a much stronger chance of being 
| happy with me, than poor Miss Montagu has of being 
happy with her brother. My heart 1s unadulterated, and 
is, therefore worth any woman's acceptance. 
Dor. O, no doubt it 1s a very valuable acquisition. 
| Sir Geo. Whereas, you fellows of life hawk about your 
hearts from commoner to commoner, till they become quite 
contemptible ; and then with the additional merit of broken 
 constitutions, tottering limbs, pale cheeks, and hollow eyes, 
you politely offer the refuse of the stews to ladies of fortune 
family, and character. 
Dor. And $0 your affe&tion is alatarated; ha! ha! ha! 


Sir Geo, Ay, laugh on and welcome ;—but who have we 
here? 


Dor. Mr. Willoughby, who will keep you in countenance 

with maxims of musty morality. 
Sir Geo. What, my good-natur'd optimist, who thinks 
every thing happens for the best ? 
Dor. Ay, Candide to perfeQtion, who is continually 
blessing his stars the more they load him with misfortunes ; 
and pray Heaven his business here this morning has not 
been to talk with Sir Jons about my intimacy in his family. 
TOs 


Enter W1ILLOUGHBY. 


Will. Sir George, your most_ | obedient. Captain, I am 
your humble servant. 2 

Sir Geo. Mr. Willoughby, yours. How do the ladies, 
SIr ?— the good Mrs. Willoughby, and your amiable 
daughter. 


Will. Why my daughter, Sir George, is very well; and 
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my wife is as usual, continually embittering every comfort 
_ of life, and lamenting the miseries attendant on mortality. 
Sir Geo. I wonder $he does not choose to follow the sen- 

Sible example you set her, and endeavour rather to lessen, 
| than to aggravate the measure of unavoidable misfortunes. 
She's a young woman, and SEONNEPF at her "ge 15. 
rather out of character. 

Will. Why, yes, Sir George, she's twenty good years 
younger than I am, and yet she is twenty times more 1mpa- 
tient under the smallest disappointment. 

Sir Geo. But, my good friend, you don't think her 
youth a very unfortunate circumstance ? 

Will. O, Sir George, my principle 1s to think every 
thing for the best. 

Dor. Well said, Mr. Willoughby. 

Will. It wasn't her youth, however, that struck me, but 
the sobriety of her condu@t, and her affeQion for my 
_ daughter ;—$she was besides a distant relation of my first 
wife*'s—liv*'d with us in the same house : and some how 1 
lik'd her, because having no fortune, it gave her but little 
expeCtation of a better husband. 

Sir Geo. But why don't you teach her, to adopt some 
part of your own fortitude under disappointment ? 

Dor. Perhaps it 1s not in her power to EXETCc15e $0 des1r- 
able a philosophy. | 

Will, My dear captain, life has misfortunes enough with- 
out our being industrious to increase the number of them— 
when an accident therefore happens, we $hould consider_ 
that, bad as it may be, it might have been $till worse ; and 
instead of arrogantly murmuring at the dispensations of _ 
Providence, we $should thankfully acknowledge the good- 
 ness that did not plunge us into a deeper degree of affliction, 


Sir Geo. Upon my word I think there 15 much reason in 
this argument, 
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Will. Ay, and much policy too, Sir George—we Should 
| always imagine that every thing happens for the best—about 
ten years ago I broke my leg by a fall from a horse. 

Dor. And pray did this prove a fortunate accident ? 

Will. Yes ; for your father, who generously pitied my 
situation, got my place continued to my family ; $0 that if 
1 drop off to-morrow, there's a comfortable provis1on for 
them—Indeed, when the accident happened I could n't fore-_ 
see this consequence, however I made the best of matters, 
was thankful that I hadn't broke both my legs, and drew a 
kind of negative good fortune from a stroke of real calamity. 

_ Sir Geo, Why what the devil 15 this fellow Dormer angh- 
i of 4 
Der. Why how the devil can I help laughing, when the very 
evils of life are made 50 many indire& instruments of happiness. 
Will. Oh! let him laugh, Sir George; he can by no 
means joke me out of my sentiments. Why, when my son 
was stolen from me 1n his infancy, I found a consolation in 
refle&ting that I had not lost my daughter too ; and though 
I have never since been able to hear any account of my poor 
boy, .I am satisfied he was taken from me for the best, and 
I bear my lot with resignation. _ 

Der. How! do you $set down the loss of yoar $0N 1n the 
chapter of fortunate accidents ? _ 

Sir Geo. Negatively he may, Dormer ; for he might have 
turned out a hbertine like yourself, and in that case his 

being lost is indeed a very fortunate circumstance. 
Der. Very smart, truly—but I suppose you bear your lot 
with resignation too, Sir George, for you have lately got a 
good two thousand a year by the death of this young fel- 
_ low's godfather, old Webly the humourist ; and it 1s your 
interest to pray that he never may be found, as there is a 
certain clause in the will you know, which 


Sir Geo. Which obliges me to invest him with this estate 
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if ever he is discovered, a mighty hardship really ; and you | 
must be a very pretty fellow to suppose it any way difficult 
' for an honest man, to do a common ad of justice.. 
Will. All for the best still, captain. Sir George, we are 
certain, will do good with his fortune; whereas had it been 
 possessed by my boy, how am I sure that it would not be 
applied to very different purposes :—yet who knows that it 
_ mighteither ; who knows but—however [ Stifling his emotion. ] 
'I am positive every thing happened for the best—and s0— 
| and $0 a good morning to you. © [Exit 
Sir Geo. Poor man, how sensibly he feels the loss of his 
s0n, notwithstanding his endeavours to be chearful. But 
what am I throwing away my time upon you for, when L 
have business of so much 1mportance with your sister ? 
Good bye, Jack, and now let us see if proliigates only are 
to meet encouragement from the ladies. _[Exih. 
Dor. Ha! ha! ha! was there ever such a compound of | 
sentiment and vanity. Caroline must keep the fellow in a 
glass-case, or he?ll kill himself before the honey-moon 1s 
over, with the fatigue of secing company. 


|| Gozng, 
Enter Sir Joun Donzuns. 


Sir John. Jack, Jack, come back a little—I want a : word 
or two with you. | 


Der. I fear'd as much [| Aside.] What are your com- 


 mands, sir? 


Sir 7ohn., Why, Jack, I need not tell you how anxious I 
am to have you settled in the world, nor 1s it necessary for 
me to put you in mind of the engagement I entered into 
with my late worthy friend, Sir Ralph Montagu. 
| Dor. I know your obliging solicitude for me extremely 
well, sir, and I feel it with the most grateful sens1bility, 


but sure there is yet time-enough before 1 undertake 1 the im- 
portant charge of a fanuly, 
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Sir John. Come, come, you have seen enough of the 
world to become, if you please, a useful member of society ; 
besides, Miss Montagu is now without a father, and should_ 
be treated with an additional degree of attention. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more improper than to keep a young lady 
of her merit and fortune waiting for the result of your de- 
termination, when you ought to think it a very great 
| honour that she can be prevailed upon to receive you as a 
husband. 

Dor. Miss Montagu, Sir, will, I dare 5ay, be no way 
_ offended at the delay, if 1 can judge from the indifference 
with which she constantly behaves to me. 

Sir John. And how can she behave otherwise, when you 
constantly treat her with indifference? To be plain with 
| you however, Jack, I fear you are too wild, too diss1pated, 
to think seriously? You moreover possess a $spirit of gal- 
lantry, which gives me many an uneasy moment, and I am 
not a little troubled at your continual visits to Mr. Wil- 
loughby's. 

Dor. To Mr. Willoughby, Sir, to your own pm 5 
friend ! 

Sir John, Yes, and the more I esteem him, the more un- 
easy I must naturally be at your visiting there so frequently, 
Miss Willoughby has a fine person, and a feeling hearr ; 
She thinks, besides, I have obliged her father, and may, in 
the fullness of her gratitude, imbibe sentiments for the son 
of his benefaQtor. Take care, therefore, take care; gal- 
lantry, though a fashionable crime, is a very detestable one; 
and the wretch who pilfers from us in the hour of his ne- 
cessity, 1s an innocent charaCter, compared to the plunderer 
who wantonly robs us of happiness and reputation. 

Dor. 1 hope, sir, I $shall never do any thing to vring a 
refle&tion upon the honour of my family. 

Sir John. I hope not, Jack, and therefore I could wish 
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you were not a man of gallantry : to engage the confidence 
of the innocence on purpose to betrny it, 15 as mean As 1t is 
inhuman. 


Trader i a Servant. 


Ser. Every thing i 15 ready 1n the library, SIr. 

Sir John. Very well. [ Exit Servant.] Come, Jack, think 
a little on what I have said ; in my $on let me for once find 
a friend; the honour of my family is now materially trusted 
In your hands, and though my tenderness for you may feel 
_ at any prostitution of that honour, be assured that my jus- 
tice will never allow me to pardon it. _ | [ Exit. 


Enter V1LLARS. 


Der. Well, V illars, 1 fancy Willoughby has at on REST. 
a complaint to my father, for I am commanded, in the most 
positive terms, to think of an immediate marriage with. 
Miss Montag. 

Vil. And isn't it by much the most sens1ble course you 
can follow ?—Miss Montagu i is a very fine young lady. 

Der. True—but you have never scen Miss Willoughby. 

_ Vil. Besides the great fortune- 

Der. Miss Willoughby. 

Vil. That courts your acceptance, if I may $0 express 
MySCIf.— 
Der. Miss Willoughby. 

Vil. Oh—I see how it is; and are you then determined 
_ to marry Miss Willoughby ? Pr Ko: | 
| Dor. Not $0 fast—not quite s0 fast, my dear Villars, I 
beg of you: Miss Willoughby certainly possesses a greater 
Share of my affeCtion than any other woman in the world ; 
and I don't know, if my father could be brought to approve 
of such a match, that I should find the least divinchnation 
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to marry her : but as matters stand at present there's no 
likelihood of such a circumstance, and therefore I wouldn't 
choose to disoblige Sir John in $0 material a point, espect- 
ally as my wishes with regard to Miss Willoughby may pos- 
51bly be indulged without so considerable a Sacrifice, 

Vil. I don't understand you. 

Der. Why, Miss Willoughby knew all cw of my en- 
gagement with Miss Montagu, and consequently had no 


reason to suppose that my intentions could be very matri- 


monial ; besides, she let nobody into the secret of my ad- 


| dresses but her ridiculous step-mother, who is. a miserable_ 
compound of avarice and affeCtation: Indeed, to do the 


young lady justice, it was a considerable time before she 
would hear a syllable of a tender nature from me, on aC- 


_ count of my connettion with Miss Montagu. 


Fil. And how did you manage it at last? 

Dor. Why, in the most customary manner : I talk'd a 
damn'd deal of nonsense with a very tragical tone and a very 
melancholy countenance—exclaim'd against the tyranny of 
fathers who wanted to force the inclinations of their chil- 
dren from despicable motives of interest—and curs'd the 


poor 5$tars for giving her 50 much beauty, and making me $0 


sensible of it: then pressing her tenderly by the hand, I 
usually ran out of the room, as if in violent emotion, affe&t- 
ing to gulp down a torrent of tears, and left her own pity 
to be my advocate the moment she recovered the use of her 
recolle&ion. : | 

Vil. What, and did this answer your purpose, sir ? ? 

Dor. Oh, perfeatly; the women are inconceivably fond 


| of the pathetic, and listen to you with rapture if you talk 


about death or distraction——spring but the mine of their 


pity, you s00n blow their hearts into a flame, and reap 
more service from an hour of compleat substantial misery, 
than from 4 whole year of the most passionate adoration. 
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Vil. Well, oy gens and may I presame to ask k what us8 * 


you inten to make of Miss Willougaby*s partiality for you ? 
Dor. Why faich, Villars, that's a very puzzling queztion 
upon the whole; notwitistanding all my levity, you know [ 
have the dzepest reverence for my father, an\ he must not 
be disobliged upon any account; though, to deal honestly 
with you, I have no mighty inclination to Miss Montagu. 
Vil. And what must become of poor Miss Willoughby ? 
Dor. Why, 1 shou'dn't like to be a rascal there, neither; 


yet what can one :do?—where a woman *s weak enough to 


encourage the addresses of a man whom s$he knows to be 

pre-engaged, she gives him a kind of title to deccive her ; 

besides, Villars, Miss Willoughby has herself shown a ge- 
nius for duplicity in this afair, which woull make a man of 

| any $ense a little considerate. 

Vil. How $0, pray ? 

Der. Don't you recolle& $she has deceived her father 

through the whole transattion ? and it 1s a maxim with me 

that the woman who can forget the sentiments of nature, has 

half an inclination to forget the sentinents of virtue. 

Vil. Poor Miss Willoughby !_ 

Dor. You are mightily concern'd for a woman you never 
Saw in your life; however, be easy, I am as seatimental 
for a libertine, you know, as any fellow in the kingdom, 
and it $shall be Miss Willoughby's own fault if matters are 
carried to extremities. But, Villars, step with me to my 
agent's, and we'll talk farther on this subje& : few people 
despise money more than myself—and yet there are few 


to wow a Snug Sum would, at this moment, be more ac- 


Vil. Yoy promise me, then, chat | in this affair of Mis | 


_ Willoughby's 


Der. Zounds, Villars, I won't brag too much neither ; I 
D 


| 
X 
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am $till flesh and blood, and these make a very dangerous 

composition in the hour of love and opportunity. _ 
Vil. My dear captain, this 1s no Jesting matter—the hap- 

piness of a deserving young lady is at stake, and a laugh | 


will but poorly repay a violation of your honour, or a 
breach of your humanity. \[Excunt, 


— 


— 


ACT Il. SCENE . 


_ 


Willoughby's House. Enter Mr. and Mrs. W ILLOUGHBY. 


Mrs. Willoughby. 
 Axv 50, my prudent, s$age, considerate dear, you have 
z&ually advised Sir John Dormer to restrain his son's visits 
| to our house ? 
Will. Yes, that was my business at Sir John's this morning. 
Mrs. Will. And you imagine this wise measure will turn 
out for the best, I mYpoes? 
TWill. I do really 
Mrs. Will. What? You think it for the best to et your 
poor family continue always in obscurity—and look upon it. 


as a great unhappiness whenever they have the least Chance | 
of Ras, in the world ? 


Fill. And you think 1 have done a ——_ foolish thing 


in preserving the peace, as well as the honour of my poor 
family, from the greatest of all misfortunes ? 


Mrs. Will. From the PR" of all misfortunes! Did any 
body ever hear the like?!}—Why, I tell you Captain 


Dormer is in love—passionately in love with your daughter: 
Will. So much the worse, 


Mrs. Will. So much the worse ! this is the only chisg | = 
which you ever forgot your all for the best principle, —So 
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much the worse !—so much the better, I tell you; and, in 
| all likelihood he might have married her, if your ridiculous 
fear of being happy, had not put Sir John upon his guard, 
_ to prevent $0 desirable a circumstance. 

Will. What, madam, would you have me trepan the only 
son of my benefaRor, into a marriage with my daughter, 
| and at a time too when I know him to be engaged to a lady 
of Miss Montagu's family and fortune. O, Mrs. Wil-. 
 loughby, I am ashamed of these arguments; and if there 1s 
no way to be rich, without being despicable, let us look 
upon poverty as the most eligible of all situations. 

Mrs. Will. Don't tell me of Miss Montagu's family, Mr. 
Willoughby ; your daughter is not her inferior in that re- 
spect ; besides, a woman of beauty, educated as I have edu- 
cated Cornelia, even if $she has not altogether 50 much 
money, has merit enough to deserve the first man in the : 
kingdom. I am sure if I was a single woman again- 

Will. You have been a single woman, madam, and are 
now married to a fellow old enough for your father. 

_ Mrs. Will. I don't deserve to be reproach'd by you, Mr. 
Willoughby ; you are at least a gainer by my pity. 

Will. I think so, my dear—lI think all for the best. 

Mrs. Will. What all for the best! my marrying 2 man as | 
old as my father! Have a little graticude, Mr. Willoughby. 
_ Will. Well, well, my dear, *tis foolish for a man and. 
_ wife to quarrel, because they must make it up again. 

However, we were talking of Captain Dormer—and what 1s 
our girl's beauty and education to the purpose ? 

Mrs. Will. Very much to the purpose. "They shew there 
would have been no impropriety in suffering Captain Dor | 
mer to marry Cornelia, and they shew that you behav'd 

very absurdly in striving to provent the advancement of 
_ your own daughter, 
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Wil. Madam, madam, young women are apt enough to 
err of themselves, but a father has indeed a great deal to 
answer for, who exposes his daughter to unnecessary_ 
temp:ation;—Captain Dormer has already been too successful 
in sone families of our acquaintance ; and if, while we are 
_ contriving to trap him into a marriage with Cornelia, he. 
$hould find 1t posstole to rob her of her honour, we sball 
be very properly punished for the baseness of our designs. 

Mrs. Will. And do you think that possible, after the share 
I have had 11 her education ?— TON I am but her 


mother-in-law 

Will. My ood wife, it is by supposing our own children 
wiser than the children of other people, that 50 many are 
constantly ruined. If we are desirous, therefore, of pre- 
Serving them unsullied, we should always keep them out of 
danger ; but our ridiculous partiality constantly paints them 
in the mozt flattering colours of perfection, and we never 
s1ppose them capable of committing the amallest mistake, 
till they are totally undone. 

Mrs. Will. Well, it is in vain to talk with you; but re- 
member, I say, you will always be the enemy of your own 


family. | 

Fill. 1 shall alwavs endeavour, madam, to act as becomes 
a father, but I $shall also strive to a&t as becomes an honest 
Mman, and therefore Captain Normer $hall have no more in- 
terviews with my daughter. 

Mrs. Will. No! 

Will. No.—— My avarice Shall neither lead me to injure 
the happiness of my friend's family, nor shall my weakness 
betray the honour of my own. Every thing will, I dare 
5ay, turn out for the best ; though 1f the worst should happen 
I shall still find a consolation 1 in having taken every justifiable 
method to provene It. [ Exit. 
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Enter Miss WilLLovansy X Dt 
Miss Will. O, madam, I have heard all : What will be- 


come of me? 


Mrs. Will. Ah, my poor, "dich child, was there ever 50 
preposterous a fool as your father ? | 
Miss Will. Dear madam, say something to comfort me. 


| You have kindly made yourself the confidant of my senti- 
ments for Captain Dormer, and I must be the most miserable 
creature in the world, if my father is inflexibly determined 


to drive him from the house. 
Mrs ll. I can say nothing to you, Cornelia, but what 
must add to your regret : there is no hope of any favourable. 


| turn in the affairs of our family : day after day produces 
fresh disappointments ; and, instead of having any agreeable 


prospeCt to cheer us as we go on, the view becomes more 
and more clouded with misfortunes.——No, there's no en- 
during life upon these terms ; no, there's no posstbility of | 


_ enduring it. 


Miss Will. O©, that I had never Seen Captain Hermar, or 


that he had been less amiable ! 
Mrs. Will. Ah, my dear child! I know but too well how 


to pity your distress: I have been in love myself; strangely 


as he now negletts my advice, I was once very desperately 
in love with your father: He was the first man that ever 
*2id a tender thing to me; and Mexico, if he was dead to- 
morrow, would not purchase a single glance of regard for 
another, nor the mines of Peru obtain a smile of approbation. 

Miss Will. Well, madam, it is happy for me that you 


have yourself been susceptible of the softer impress1ons, | 


Siace that susceptibility has induced you to assist me during - 
my acquaintance with Captain Dormer. | 


Mrs. Will. It is happy for you, Cornelia, and it chal be 
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| haypy for you. My tenderness is more than the tenderness 
of a step-mother, and there is nothing I admire s0 much as 
_ constancy in love. My thoughts, therefore, have not been 
idle on this affair, and I believe you will allow my under- | 
standing to be pretty tolerable, 

 _Miss W//]. The whole world concurs in an opinion of your 
good sense, madam; but few entertain a IN idea of it 
than Captain Dormer.. 

Mrs. Will. The captain, my dear, is a man of taste and 
Heoortmne; 

_ Miss Will. And yet I must give him up for ever. | 

Mrs. Will. *T is your own fault. Why won't you take 
my EYISSs and make him yours securely ?—there 1s but 
one way | 

Miss Will. O, madam, you know my abhorrence of an 
 elopement——l1 have often told you | 
Mrs. Will. Yes, and 1 have often told you that your fa- 
ther's forgiveness may be eaily obtained ; but that Dormer 
_ once married to that Harriot Montagu is lost for ever. Do 
you imagine, child, I would advise you to an impropriety ? 

Miss Will. But how can I betray the dignity of my SEX 
in proposing 50 bold a measure to the captain ? 

Mrs. Will. To be sure it's very bold in a woman who has 
given away her heart, to make an honourable offer of her 
hand to a lover. However, stay, child ; let poor Dormer 
be forc'd into this marriage with: Miss Montagu, let him be. 
torn irrecoverably from you, and let your obstinacy, like 
your father's, continually countera@ the happiness of your 
family; were you once Mrs. Dormer, very Ons "Oy" 
might be done for Mr. Willoughby. 

Miss Will. O, madam, don't attack me in $0 tender a 
point! 

Mrs. Will. Come up 5tairs, child; ; | suspeRting your father $ 
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business to Sir John Dormer's this morning, and dreading 
the consequence, I have packed up all your things ready 
for an expedition to Scotland: you must determine, there- 
fore, instantly ;. and, if you determine to have Dormer, you 
must a instantly too, | 

Miss Will. What will hecome of me! 

Mrs. ill. I don't know what will become of you, if you 
don't take my advice; and I am sure, on the present oc- 
casion, I give you advice that would be very agreeable to 
half the Young ladies W vithin the bills of Ay [Exeunt. 


SCENE 11. 


—— — 


Changes to a Room at Sir John Dormer's. Miss Dozmer 
and Sir GEORGE discovered. | 
Sir Geo. Nay, my dear Miss Dormer, there 1s no bearing 
S0 unjust an insens1bility to the power of your own 
attractions. 
Miss Dor. Indeed, Sir George, you over-rate my little 
merits exceedingly ; ; and probably the greatest I can boast, : 


15 my consciousness of their being contracted within a very 
limited circle. 


Sir Geo. Well, madam, the very modesty which induces 
you to decline every pretension to the admiration of the 
world, 15 but a fresh proof how greatly you deserve it. 

Miss Dor. You have much politeness, Sir George, but 
politeness 15 your peculiar characteristic. p 

_ Sir Geo. At least, madam, I have much sincerity; and if 
Sir John's mediation in my favour, together with as fervent 
an attachment as ever warmed the bosom, can obtain a look 
of approbation from Miss Dormer, she may rest satisfied 
that the business of my life will be an unremitting olicinde 
for the ady ancement of her happiness. 
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Miss Dor. I am infinitely honoured by this declaration, 
and TI believe there are not many ladies= 

Sir Geo. Why, madam, if the vanity may be excused, I 
flatter myself there are not many ladies who would highly 
disapprove my addresses.—I have more than once resisted 
ome flattering overtures, and from very fine women too ; 
but my heart was reserved for Miss Dormer, and $she will 
make me the happiest man existing, by kindly AUR 
to accept it. 

Miss Dor. I am very Sensible how Just a value $hould be 
placed upon such an affeCtion as yours, Sir wn) ant It 
gives me no little— 

Sir Geo. TAvide.] So the captain imagined I should not 
$ucceed with her. 

Miss Dor. You wall pardon. my confusion, Sir George, 
| but the declaration I am going to make 
| Sir Geo, Will demand my everlasting gratitude, madam. 
Miss Dor. I __ be very happy to find you really of this 
opinion. 
Sir Geo. I must be eternally of this opinion ; condescension 
_ and benignity, madam, are animating every feature of that 
beautiful face, and I am satisfied you will be prevaiÞPd upon, 
' not utterly to disregard the heart that s0 PRaSIORITeny solicits 
your acceptance. 


Miss Dor. Indeed, Sir Gene, I must own you are po0s- 
Sessed of extraordinary merit. 

Sir Geo. This goodness is too much, madam, 

Miss Dor. Your understanding 1s enlarg'd. 

Sir Geo, Dear Miss Dormer ! 

Miss Dor. Your person is unexceptionable. 
Sir Geo. You distress me, madam, by this excessive ge- 
 nerosity. 
Miss Der. Your manners are amiable. 
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| Sir Geo. I want words to thank you, madam. 
Miss Dor. And your humanity is unbounded. 

| Sir Geo, What I am, madam, take me: I am yours, and 
only yours ; nor should the united graces, if prostrate at my 
| feet, and soliciting for pity, rival you a moment in my 
afﬀfeftion.—No, Miss Dormer, your happiness will ever be 
the ultimate obje&t of my attention, and I $hall no longer 
wish to exist, than while I am studious to promote it. 
Miss Dor. Sir George, I fear you misunderstand me; and 
yet it is in your power to make me very happy. 

Sir Geo. How can I misunderstand you, my dearest crea- 
ture, if it is in my power to make you happy. 
Miss Dor. *T is in your power indeed, Sir George. 

Sir Geo. Bewitching loveliness! how you transport me- 
 =—S0 the captain thought I should not succeed with her. 
[ Avia. 
you 


Miss Dor. But if you would wish t to see me my 
must withdraw your addresses. 

Sir Geo. Miss Dormer ! 

| Miss Dor, It is impossible for me ever to return your 
affetion. Oe. ID 
Sir Geo, Miss Dormer! - 
| Miss Dor. And I $hall be miserable beyond belief by a 
| continuance of your solicitation. 

Sir Geo. Miss Dormer ! 

Miss Dor, O, Sir George, to the greatness of your hu- 
manity Jet me appeal against the prepossession of your 
| heart. You $ee before you a distressed young creature, 
whose affeCtion 1s already engaged; and who, though $he 
thinks herself highly honoured by PR RTORENTS; 1s wholly 
unable to return them. 

Sir George. 1 am extremely sorry, madam, to had been 

E 
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—Tl ay, madam—that—really I am 50 exceedingly GLoeGn- 
certed, that I don't know what to say. b 

Miss Dor. O, Sir George, you have no 0 occasion for apo- 
logies, though I have unhappily too much ; but I know the 
nicety of your honour, and | depend upon it with security. 
Let me then entreat an additional a& of goodness at your 


| hands, which is absolutely necessary, as well for my peace 


as for my father's :—this 1s to contrive such a method of 
withdrawing your addresses, as will not expose me to his 
displeasure.—Let the discontinuance of them appear, not to 


| be the result of my request, but the consequence of your 


own determination ; he 1s a zealous advocate for you, and [_ 
Should incur his severest resentment, if he was to be ac- 


quainted with the real impediment to the match. You are 


distressed, Sir George, and I am sinking with confusion— 
I 5hall, therefore, only add, that I trust you with more than 
life, and that I conjure you to compassionate my situation, 
By this condu&t you will engage my eternal esteem, and me- 
rit that happiness with a much more deserving woman, which 
it is impossible for you ever to enjoy with me. [ Exit. 

Sir Geo. What 1s all this!—a dream !—— No, *tis no 


D TOLH and I feel myself awake but too sensibly. What 


then, am I reje&ted, despis'd, where I supposed myself | 
certain of success and approbation.—This is too much; 


neither my pride nor my tenderness can support the indig- 


nity, and I shall—what shall I do? Shall I meanly betray 
the poor girl who has generously thrown herself upon my 
humanity, and convince the world by such a condutt that 
She was right in refusing me :—no, damn it—lI scorn a lit- 


| tleness of that nature, and I must shew myself worthy of 
| her affeAtion, though her unfortunate pre-engagement would 


not suffer me to obtain it. But how, in the name of per- 
plexity, shall I manage the matter ?—A refusal on my side 
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_ necessarily incurs the general resentment of the family, and 


the censure of the world into the bargain; $0 that in all 
probability I shall not only have the honour of risquing my 
life but my reputation, and this for the happiness of giving 

the woman I admire to the arms of my rival.——Really the 


prospet is a very comfortable one. . [ Exit. 


Enter Miss Wwe iou and Miss '> OY 


Mis Mon. Upon my word, Caroline, you have ated a 


very heroic part; but this unaccountable love is able to carry 


the most timid of the romantic ladies through the greatest 
_ difficulties, —Now, had I been in your situation, I could no 
| more have ask'd the man to take my fault upon himself, than 
I could have made downright love to him. 

 Miss Dor. Ah, Harriot, you little know to what extre- 


mities a strong prepossession is capable of driving a woman, 
_ even where there 1s the most evident 1mpossibility of « ever 


es. the obje& of her inclinations. 


_ Miss Mon. O, my dear, I see very plainly that it is Ca- 


pable of driving a woman to very great extremities. 

Miss Dor. Well I am convinc'd that if any thing was to 
prevent your marriage with my brother, you would, not- 
withstanding this seeming 1nsens1bility, look upon the rest 
of his sex with the utmost aversion. 


Miss Mon. I wonder, Caroline, after my repeated decla- 


rations of indifference with regard to your brother, that you 


can imagine I consider him with the smallest partiality— 


There was indeed a time when I might have been prevailed 
upon to endure the creature, but his negligence quickly 
alarmed my pride, and prevented me from squandering a 
Single sentiment of tenderness upon a man, who Seem'd $0 
little inclin'd to degerve it. 

Miss Dor, Well, my. dear, I am in | hopes that you. will 
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Ve have but little reason to blame his negligence for the future, 
. | because I know he intends this very day to Solicit your ap- 
probation. Sf 
Miss Mex. O, he does me infinite honour, and I 2yppoze 
you imagine he is entitled to one of my best curtsies for 50 
| extraordinary an instance of his condescension ; but, Caro- 
line, I am not altogether s0 critically situated as to be glad 
of a husband at any rate, nor have 1 such a meanness of dis-_ 
" position as to favour any addresses which are made to me 
p —. __ with a visible reluctance. 
j | | Miss Dor. A visible reluQance, my dear ? 
=_ _ Miss Mon. Yes, Caroline, a visible reluftance——T is 
p | true indeed there are a good many kind-hearted creatures 
who can stoop to flatter a fellow's vanity, even while he 
| treats them with contempt ; but I am made of different ma- 
terials, my dear——l love to mortify the presumption of 
those confident puppies, who ask my hand with as much 
| familiarity as if they ask'd for a pinch of snuff, and seem to 
8ay, © So, Child, I want to make you the upper servant of 
my family.” w- 
Miss Der. You are a whimsical creature, Harriot, but 
how can you contrive to invalidate the contra between my 
brother and you, if you are even serious in your determi- 
nation? _ | 
| Miss Mor. If I can guess coke, your brother will himself 
find a very expeditious method of breaking it. However, 
if he should not, Iam in no great hurry for a tyrant, and 
my Strephon's impudent brow shall be pretty well loaded 
with wrinkles, before he finds me in the humour of saying, 
* whenever you please, good sir, and I am very much 
obliged to you.” | te, 
Miss Dor. Well, well, Jack must solicit for himself, 
and I am sure, notwithstanding this pretended want of 
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to your account 
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_ feeling, you are no way destitute of go09-nature and Sen- 


S1bility. 


Miss Men. Good-nature and mibatits. Caroline- —AY, 
*t1s this good-nature and sensibility that makes the men $9 
intolerably vain, and renders us so frequently contemptible, 
If a fellow treats us with ever s0 much insolence, he has 
only to burst into a passionate rant, and tell a gross lie with 
a prodigious agitation ; in proportion as he whines we be- 
come softened ; till at last bursting into tears, we bid the 


$weet creature rise, tell him that our fortune is entirely at 


his service, and beg that he will immediately assume the 


power of making us completely miserable. 


Miss Dor. What a piQture! 
Miss Mon. While he, scarcely able to stifle his laughter, | 
retires to divert his dissolute companions with our weakness, 
and breaking into a yawn of insolent affeQation, cries, © Poor 


fool, she's doatingly fond of me.”—However, Caroline, to 


convince you at once with regard to my sentiments For your 
brother- 


_ Miss Dor. Well! 
Miss Mon. Let me tell you now you have determin'd 
against Sir George, that this very coxcomb as you call him, 
this Narcissus, who can love ng but Raman according 


Miss Dor. PEO RETY | 
Miss Mon. Is the only man I $hall ever think of eriously 
—'There, wonder, be amaz'd that I don't see with your 
eyes, and despise my want of taste; I am a mad gurl, you 
know, and possibly I like Sir George for his peculiarities— 
but $till foibles are less culpable than faults, Caroline, and 


the vanities even of a coxcomb are more eanly cured than 
the vices of a libertine, 
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Enter a F ootman. 


Far: Mr. Villars, ladies, Sends his compliments, and 1s 
ready, if you are disengaged, to play over the new air 
which you commended last night at the Opera. 

Miss Dor. O, we 'K wait upon him instantly. 

[Exit F ootman. 
| Miss Mor. [Ludicrouzl. ] © yes, we'll wait = on him 1n- 
stantly ! 

Miss Dor. How can you bs $0 pnvvkligs Harriot ? 

Mis Mor. What, provoking to wait upon your Corydon 
instantly. Come, my sweet Shepherdess, let me shew it to 

5 me Pr [ Exeunt, 


SCENE 111. 


Changes to Willoughby's. Enter Mrs. WiLLOUGHBY. 
Mrs. Will. Mr. Willoughby is return'd, I find, and has 
_ got the letter Cornelia left for him.—Well, by this time 
She 's with her husband that is to be, and will, I suppose, 
be speedily on her journey.,—The Captain can't recede now, 
and let his father be pleased or displeased, he 1s still heir to 
his title and fortune, —What a difficulty I had to shew her 
the necessity, nay the propriety of this measure ; fond 
as she 1s of Dormer, it was hardly possible to engage her 
in it, and she scem'd at one time more determin'd to give 
him up for ever, than betray the dignity of the female cha. 
rafter. Dignity indeed—1 think I know what belongs to 
female dignity, as well as most people ;——these very 
young girls, however, are strange creatures; their nicety 
1s not in the least wounded when they tell a man they love 
him. But oh, 'tis a deviation from dignity to own they 
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wish him for a husband. Here comes Mr. Willoughby ; he 
must n't know my s$hare in this transaQion till he finds him- 
self happy in the good consequences, and owns that there is 
at least one sens1ble head in the family. 


Enter WiLLOUGHBY, speaking to a Servant behind, 
Will. Let a coach be call'd dire&ly 
2 be gone off to this libertine Dormer. Een 

Mrs. Will. Well, have your elevated notions done you 
any service, or has all turned out for the best now? 

Will. Madam, madam, don't distra& me, do n't distrat 
me—TI am sufhciently miserable without these UNNECESSATY 
reproaches. 

Mrs. Wl... O you are! I am | Kentatly glad of it 

Will. Yet something whispers at my heart that all will. 
$t1]l turn out for the best—— 

Mrs. Will. Indeed! _ | | | 

Will. Yes, the dispensations of Providence are always 
founded on justice ; and none are ever sufferers in the end, 
but those who have merited the utmost veverity from its 
hands. 

Mrs. Will. Fine philosophy, truly ; al I suppose you 
would have thought it for the best if you had lot me, as 
well as your daughter ? | 

Will. | Ironically.) I would have tried at least, madam, 
to be as easy as possible under 50 great a misfortune. 


She must certainly 


Mrs. Will. You would, you barbarous man—but you are 
miserable enough without such a circumstance, and thats 
some comfort to me. Your obstinacy has made your only 
child desperate, and you have thought it better to run the 
hazard of her ruin, than to | extablizh her happiness on a 
certain foundation. 


Will. 1 tell you, madam, any distress 1s oreferable to the 
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perpetration of a crime; and there was no way of ating 
upon your principles, without the blackest ingratitude to 


the common benefaQor of my family.—l feel for the indis- 
cretion of this unhappy girl with the severest poignancy, 


but I rejoice that my partiality for her led the father into 
no a&tion that could impeach the probity of the man. 

Mrs. Will. Mighty fine, 

Will. This, madam, is a consolation, a great consolation 


in this hour of aflition ; and let me tell you, that in the 


Severest trials, the truly honest feel a satisfation, which is 
never experienced 1 in the most flattering moments of a guilty 


_ prosperity. 


Mrs. Will. Well, well, follow your own course, and an- 


Had my advice been taken, 
but who indeed takes sensible advice now-a-days ; you never 


took my advice in your life, and you 5ee what the effe& has 


proved to your unfortunate family. 
Will. A truce with your wisdom, madam, I beseech you ; . 


for if it only teaches you to be worthless, it would be happy 


for you to be the greatest idiot in the kingdom : but I have 
no time to waste in words, every possible measure must be 
taken for the recovery of this infatuated girl—— 

Mrs. Will. And suppose you should not be able to recover 
this infatuated girl as you call her—what medicine will your 
philosophy in that case administer for so great a misfortune ? 

Will. The best of all medicines, the consciousness of 
having never deserv'd it. _ [ Exit. 

Mrs. Will. Why, you ill- bred brute, won't you take me 
along with you—lI must go with him to see that every thing. 


_ is conducted with propriety. [ Exzt. 
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ACT III, SCENE I. 


The Park. VILLA RS alone. 


| | | Villars. | 
IxTo how very hopeless a situation has my fortune at last 


plunged me, and how unluckily has the very accident which 


| I consider'd as the most happy circumstance of my life, 
turn'd out a source of disappointment and distress—Here, 
while I was. rejoicing on being entertained by Sir John 


Dormer, was it possible for me to suppose that his amiable | 


daughter would have made $0 absolute a conquest of my 
heart. But on the other hand was it possible to see 50 much 
sSweetness, affability, and merit, without the warmest admi- 
ration? Yet to what purpose do I continually indulge myself 
in thinking of Miss Dormer ? My lot in life is as precarious 


as it 15 poor, whereas $she 1s entitled to cherish the noblest 
-Tis true, indeed, 'Captain Dormer has 


expectations. 
favour'd me with his friendship, and I am in hourly hope 
of an ensigncy by his means. And will an ens1gncy 
No——T?ll lock the $ecret eternally in my bosom, and since 
[ cannot raise myself up to the importance of her prospe&ts, 
She $shall never be reduced to the penury of mine. 


Enter Captain DormMER. 


Dor. All alive and merry, my dear Villars, I am now in 


cash enough ; but here, my boy, is the commission I have 
| been soliciting for you. *T is just sign'd, and you must 
do me the additional favour of accepting this note to buy 
regimentals. 
Vil. You overwhelm me with this generocity—— 
| =P 
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_ Dor, Nay, no hesitating you $hall give me a draft 


upon the agent for the money, or do any thing your 


ridiculous nicety FOyS 80 you only condescend to 


_ oblige me. 


Vil. IT am at a loss for words to 
Dor. I am very glad of it, as I don't want to be thank*d 
for an at of common justice ; the necessities of the worthy 
have a constant claim upon the superfluities of the rich, and 
we in reality only pay a Get, where the world imagines we 


confer an obligation. 


Vil. This way of thinking is 80 noble; that—— : 
- Der. Poh, poh, poh man, let *s have none of these elabo- 


rate acknowledgements, especially at this time, when I have 


news for you ; such news, would you believe it, Miss Wil- 


| loughby has aRually left her Ps and 1s now at my_ 


private lodgings in Pall-mall. 
Vil. You astonish me! 
| Der. Read this letter, and it will inform you of every | 
Hung. | 
Vil. [ Reads.) « My dearest Dormer, my unrelenting fa- 
ther has this morning commanded me, never to receive a 


Dor. 'There's a touch of the pathetic, Villan<ts un- 


relenting father has this morning commanded me, never to 


receive a visit from you more, [ Ludicrously, 
Vil. © But there's no possIbility of existing Without: my 


| Dor. But there” Ss no  poss1bility of existing without my 
Dormer. | 

Vil. © IT have, therefore, sent some clothes, and a few 
ornaments, to the house in Pall-mall, where I have occa- 


pa met him, and shall follow them immediately my- 
selt- 
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Dor. And $hall follow them immediately dnl; 
there she drops the heroic, and vcnatdly proceeds to | Taal 
ness. | NESS | 

Vil. © If my Dormer* J passion is as sincere and as honour- 
able as I think it, he will take instant measures for crying 


Dor. No-Scotlind 3 is too far to the north. Villars—too _ 


far to the north—but mind what follows. 


Vil. « And put It out of the pounce of the most malignant 


Dor. There he's in heroics again, Villars. 
_ Vil. © To rob him of his Cornelia Willoughby.” 
Dor. To rob him of his Cornelia Willoughby. O, you . 
must speak that with all the emphasis of tragedy tenderness, 
man :—your voice must be broken, your bosom must be 


_ thump'd, your eyes must be fix'd. | Zounds, it will never do 


without a deal of the passionate. 


Vil. How can you turn a woman into ridicule, whose 
partiality for yourself, 1s the only cause of her indiscretion? | 
Dor. And how can you suppose that her partiality for me, 
Should render me blind to the 1impropriety of her condut ? 
I can see when a woman plays the fool with myself, as soon 

as when $he plays 1t with other people. | 
Vil. Well, but what do you intend to do, you See her 


_ elopement 15 upon an absolute SupposItion of your intending 
to marry her? 


Dor. I don't know that, nor do I see how I am bound to 
take more care of a lady's honour, than she chooses to take 
herself. But even admitting the force of your supposition, 
what can I do? It is not in my power to marry her, she 
knows herself it is not in my power, and I should cut a 


very ridiculous figure in the eye of the world, if after a fine 


girl threw herself voluntary into my arms, with a perfe&t 
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| knowledge of my situation, I was to read her a leQure of 
morality with a prim, puritanical phyz, and to cry, © you 
Sha” n't stay with me, Miss, you must go home and be 
dutiful to your papa.” oo Ts | 

Vil. My dear captain, a fond woman always judges of 
her lover by herself; and Miss Willoughby imagines, be- 
| cause 5he 1s ready to run any risk for your sake, that you 
will as readily | run ay hazard for her's -5he therefore 
trusts YOU , | 

Der. Zounds, Villars, how preportroely. you argue ; 
does n't every woman who trusts entirely to the discretion 
of a lover, trust a robber with her purse, and an enemy 
with her reputation? A woman of real principle will never 
Put it into a man's power to be perfidious, and I should not 
care to trust any of these eloping damsels with my honour, 
who are 5uch miserable guardians of their own. 

Vil. You are a very extraordinary man indeed, to think 
meanly of a woman, for giving you the greatest proof which 
She can poss1bly shew of her affeCtion. 

Dor. 1 must think meanly of any woman who gives me an 
improper. proof of her affe&tion, though I may be inclined 
to take an advantage of 1t. 

Vil. Indeed! 

Dor. O, Villars, if the women did but his how we dont 
upon them for keeping us at a sensible distance, and how we 
despise them when they are forwardly fond, their very 
pride would serve them in the room of reason, and they 
would learn to be prudent even from the greatness of their 
vanity. 

Vil. So then you think Miss Willoughby fair F gume, now 
She has 

Dor. Undoubredly ; as indeed, I had some scru- 
ples on her father's account, but now $she has gone this 
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| length, there is no resisting the temptation. As I told you 
before, Villars, she knows I can't marry her, she knows I 


am already engag'd, and what the devil do you think she 
wants with me—hey ? 


Vil. Why but 
Dor. Why but—why but what? Only consider, man, 
what a mind a woman must have, who can plunge her whole 
family in wretchedness for any fellow's sake ; honour be- 
 lieve me, Villars, never took. root in a bosom which is dead 
to the feelings of nature ; nor are those in the least to be 
pitied who are willingly denroyed, 
Vil. Well, well, I say still | 
Der. But well, well—I hav*n't time to hear what you 
would say, for I want you to go to Pall-mall dire&ly to see 
that Miss Willoughby 1s properly accommodated. I know 
| the moment she is missed I $hall be suspeRed, $0 I'll go to 
my father's and be in the way there, to save Af Arne as 
much as poss1ble. 

Vil. Why ha'n't you been in Pall-mall to receive her ? 

Dor. Yes, but I had only time to take a few trifling liber= 
ties, and I am now going to make love very much against my 
inclination to Miss Montagu—My father. read me a damn'd 
| $evere lecture this morning, and the best way of preventing 
any suspicion from fastening on me about Miss Willoughby, 
is to shew every mark of readiness to comply with his incli- 
nations ; but go, my dear boy, about the business, and I'll 
do as much for you whene'er a pretty woman brings you 
into difficultics. 

Vil. O, I am much chile? d to you. 

Der. The people of the house wall admit you direQtly ; 
and remember that a trifling lie or two must choak neither | 
of us, if any body should question us about the little run- 
away. | | [ Excunt severally, 
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SCENE Il, 


Changes to Sir John Dormer's. Enter Sir GeoRGE. 

Sir Geo. Why how the plague $hall I a& in this affair, or 
with what face can I possibly tell Sir John that I am de- 
Sirous of declining an alliance with his family, after I have s0 
repeatedly solicited his influence with Miss Dormer. I pro- 
mised to wait till he return'd from the Cocoa-tree—I wish 
| he was come back with all my heart—for my present situa- 
| tion is none of the most agreeable. Upon my word it was 
a mighty modest request of the young lady, at the very 
moment she refus'd me, to desire I would take the whole 
blame upon myself. Your women of sentiment, however, 
have a very extraordinary manner of doing things—O, but 
here comes Sir John, what the devil shall I say to kim... 


Enter Sir JouNn DoRMER. 


Sir John. Sir George give you joy, joy a thousand times, 
I met Caroline as I was coming up stairs, and by her silence 
as well as blushing, I read her readiness to comply with my 
wishes, and find her the excellent girl I always imagin'd 
her. 

Sir Geo. She i 1s a very excellent young lady, indeed, and 
I am very much obliged to her. : 

Sir John. You can't now, conceive the transport of my 
heart at her cheerful concurrence, but I hope you will one 
day experience, that a dutiful child 1s 5 the first of all human 
_ felicities, 

Sir Geo, Ir must be a very great. happiness, indeed, Sir 
John. 


Sir John. Well, Sir George, our lawyers shall meet this 
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very evening, and every thing hall be Settled to our mutual 
SatisfaQtion. | 


Sir Geo. Yes, Sir John, I Welt to $ettle. every thing to 
Your satisfaftion . 


Sir 7ohn. "There will TY no great occas1on for expensIve 

preparations. 

Sir Geo. O, none in the world, none in the wore. 

Sir Fohn. I don't see any necessity you have to move out 

_ of our present house in Berkeley-square, 

Sir Geo. Nor I either. 

Sir Febn. You have room enough there. 

Sir Geo. Plenty. 

Sir John. Why, what's FR matter, Sir George, you 

Speak with an air of coolness and embarras5ment that SUT- 
prizes me ? | 

Sir Geo. Sir John, I am incapable of a teplicity. 

Sir John. Well. ; 

Sir Geo, And notwithstanding my wishes for Miss Dormer 

are as ardent as she 1s deserving—a circumstance has hap- 
\ pened, which must for ever deny me the blessing of her 
hand. © 

Sir John. You astonish me! 
She is ready 

Sir Geo. Yes, yes, She 25 very ready, Sir Jobs. 

Sir John. Then pray acquaint me with the impediment. 
Sir Geo, My dear Sir John, a point, a very nice point of 
honour prevents the possibility of my indulging you in this 
request : you may, however, safely assure yourself that I am 
now no less worthy of your good opinion, than when you 
| favoured me with the warmest recommendation to Miz 15s 
Dormer. 

Sir Zohr. Mighty well, Sir George, mighty well, and $0 
you come into my house to solicit my influence in your fa- 


—but what circumstahce— 
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vour, over the affeftions of my daughter, obtain her appro- 
bation, and then, without producing one cause for a change 
in your sentiments, affront us both in the grossest manner, 
by instantly receding from your engagements. 

Sir Geo. You are warm, Sir John. 

Sir John. Have I not abundant cause for warmth, when 
you deny a reason for the affront which on this occasion you 
have offered to my family. If you know any thing in my 


_ daughter's condu& that renders her unworthy of your alli- 


ance, pronounce it freely—and I shall myself he the first to 


| approve your rejection of her. But, Sir George, if you 


capriciously decline a treaty which you yourself took $0 
much pains to commence, without assigning a sufficient 


_cause for your behaviour ; be assured I will have ample 
_ satisfation. Nor $hall the altar itself prote& you from the 


united vengeance of an injured friend and an insulted father. 
Sir Geo. Sir John, I easily conceive the purport of this 
menace : but whatever measures you intend to take, let me 


_ tell you, I $hall one day have your thanks for the condu@_ 


which now excites your indignation ; and, let me also tell 
you, that the very moment in which your hand is raised 
against my life, will be the moment in which I shall prove 
myself the truest friend to your family. 

| Sir John. Away, away, you are all profession and false- 
hood. My daughter told me that you were incapable of 
loving any thing but yourself. ' 

Sir Geo. I thank her very heartily, sir. 

Sir Zohn. And that the wishes of your heart were entirely 
centered in the admiration of your own adorable person. 

Sir Geo. O, I am infinitely obliged to her. 

Sir John. But ins1gnificant, as bhe justly represented 
you | 
Sir Geo, Ins1gnificant ! 
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Sir John, That insignificance $hall not be your proteRion. 

Sir Geo. My proteC&ion !—S9, I want to be proteed. 

Sir John. "Therefore, unless you would prove yourself as 
destitute of courage as of honour, meet me at tie Cocoa- 
tree in an hour; we can easily have a private room, and, if 

| you fail, I $hall $et such a stigma on the coward, as will 
' render him a scorn even to the greatest profiigate in the 

kingdom. | | Co [ Exit. 

Sir Geo. So—now I a am engaged i in a pretty piece of busi-_ 
ness—and must hazard my life for a woman, who has not 
only rejeted my addresses, but mentioned me with con- 
tempt; and danger joined to insult 15 my reward, where, in 
reality, I ought to meet with thanks and approbation, la la 
la la lalla, [ Hums a French air.] Well, be it as it will, 
Miss Dormer*s secret shall be inviolably preserved. A 
thrust through the guts is, to be ure, disagreeable enough, 

but if fellows every day hazard it in defence of the basest 
aCtions, there can be no mighty heroism in running a little 
- _T15que, to support the cause of honour and generosity, 
| [ Exit. 


SCENE 110. 


Dormer's Lodgings in Pall-mall. Enter Miss WiLLoucunry. 
Miss J/:1]. Where $hall I hide my miserable head, or how | 
Shall I avoid the stroke of impending destrudtion. 'The 
man who $hould have been the guardian, is himself the. 
person that attacks my honour, and the unlimited confidence 
which I rashly repos'd in his affe&tion, is now made use of 
to cover me with disgrace. O that my unhappy sex would 
learn a little prudence, and be well convinced, when they 
fly from the imaginary oppression of a father, that they are 
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not seeking proteCtion from the most cruel of all enemies, 


 those who mean to. Sacrifice their Peace, and blast their 
reputation. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Madam, there i 1s a gentleman from Captain Dormer 
come to wait upon you. | 

 Miss Will, What can he want with me ? 

Lucy. I really can't say, madam. But, if you please ll 
send him up, and then you can know his business from 
himself. 

 Miss Will. [Walking abort disorderly. 11 How am I insulted 
and expos'd! Bur the woman deserves no respe&t from 
others, who does not Shew a "proper regard for her own 
character. 

Lucy. T Avide.] Lord! what a miakey foo we make, though 
I don't see we are a bit handsomer than other people,— 
Well, madam, what shall I say to the gentleman ? ? 

Miss Will. Shew the gentleman up. 

Lucy. | Pertly.] Yes, madam. [ Exit. 

Miss Will. Whoever he is he cannot increase my fears, 
and may possibly bring me some intelligence to mitigate 
their SCVerity. 


Enter VILLARS. 


Vil. Madam, your most obedient. I wait upon you 
with Captain Dormer's respeQs, to apologize for his un- 
avoidable absence a few hours, and to nope that wy thing 
here 1s quite to your satisfa&tion. _ 

Miss Will. As the captain, sir, has engaged your good | 
offices on this occas1on, I suppose you are acquainted with 
the history of my indiscretion, 

Vil, The Fapnin, madam, gave me no particular account 
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of matters, but only sent me as a friend, on whose secrecy 
he could rely, to apologize for his absence, and to 6 
how you approved of this situation. 

Miss Will, [With emotion. ] SIr, I aces t _— of this 
Situation at all. 

Vil. 1 should be Sorry, madam, that my presence dis 
| tressed you. 
Miss W:ll. *T is not your presence, sir, which Jixtreves 
me, *tis the consciousness of .my own folly ; *tis the danger 
to which I have exposed myself, ——But, sir, your appear- 
ance is the appearance of humanity ; and 1 think you look 
with compassion on an unhappy young creature, whom the 
perfidy of a man too tenderly esteem'd, has devoted to de- 
$truction ; +a you do, sir, save me I conjure you, by all 
you hold most dear, to save me from dishonour. 1 have 
been indiscreet, but not criminal, and the purity of my 


intention has some claim to pity, though the rashness of my 
flight may be wholly without excuse. 

Vil. Be compos'd, madam ; pray be compos'd. You 
affe&t me exceedingly ; and you shall find a proteQor in me __ 
if you have any just cause to apprehend the least violence 
from Captain Dormer. _ 

Miss Will. If I have any « cause, Sir ir !—Why, instead of 
proceeding with me to a place where we might be securely. 
united, am I detained in this unaccountable house ?—Why 
did he here attempt liberties that must be shocking to the 
mind of sensibility ? And why at his departure did he give 
the people here orders to confine me to these apartments ? 

Vil. You feel too strongly, madam. 

Miss Will. Can I feel too strongly, sir, where my ever- 
lasting peace of mind is destroyed ; and where the man who 
declared he only existed for my sake, is cruelly industrious 
to plunge me into infamy ?>—Unknowing in the ways of 
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the world, I could not distinguish between the language of 


sincerity, and the voice of dissimulation. By my own in- 
_ tegrity | judged of his truth, and could not think that any 


man would be monster enough to return a tender partiality 
for himself with disgrace and destruction. 

Vil. Madam, there 1s s0mething in your manner—there is 
something in this generous indignation that disposes me 


very warmly to serve you; and if you really desire to leave 


this house, you s$hall leave it instantly ; the people have 


 direQtions to obey me in every thing, and I do not think 


myself obliged to answer Mr. Dormer's expectations, where 


his demands are evidently contrary to the principles of 
virtue... | 


 Miss Will. Sir, you charm me with these Sentiments. 
Vil. Madam, they are sentiments which shou!d regulate 
the condu@ of every man; for he who suffers a bad aftion_ 
to be committed, when he has the power of preventing it, 
15, in my opinion, as guilty as the aQual perpetrator of the 
Crime. 

Miss 1:11. 1 am eternally indebted to thts generosity, SIr. 

Vil. Not in the least, madam. For, abstrated from my 
general abhorrence of what is indefensible, I find, I know 
not how, an irresistible inclination to serve you. But we 
lose time. I'll order a coach direQly to the door, and leave 
you at perfect liberty to follow your own inclinations. 

Miss Jl]. T have fix'd a reliance on your honour, sir, 
and only lament that I have nothing but thanks to show my 
gratitude for this goodness. 

Vil. My dear madam, your thanks are more than I 4 
:erve. What I have done—humanity made my duty ; and 
the most contemptible of mankind is he who declines the 
performance of a good attion, because he has not an ex- 
pedation or de) Ing rewarded. i OF Exeunt. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Sir John Dormer's. Enter Eaptila DorME R, allowed *. 
Wr LLOUGHBY. 


W. illeug bby. | 

Carrain Dormer, don't keep me on the rack, but give 
me up my daughter. 
Der. Sir, I have repeatedly told you— 
Will. Yes, sir, you have repeatedly old. me that you are 
wholly unconcerned in her flight—But this is the only 
thing in which I could Ang 2 it any way difficult to be- 
heve you. 

Dor. Mr. Willoughby, this doubt of my veracity 1s neither 
kind nor delicate. 

Jill. Dowt insult me, Cl Dormer, while you are 
loading me with calamity, or posstbly I may forget that you 
are the son of my benefattor. However, ir, I do not come 
here to menace, but to supplicate. I do not come here to 
provoke the warmth of your temper, but to interest the sensi- 
bility of your heart. You $ee me a distress'd, unfortunate, 
miserable old man! 'The whole happiness of my life 1s 
wrapp'd up in the inconsiderate girl you have stolen from 
my arms—and if she's not instantly return'd, my portion 
will be distraction. Restore her, therefore, I beseech you, 
and restore her while she is innocent. 'The blow 1s a bar- 
barous one, which is aim'd at the bosom of a friend—and 
the triumph is despicable indeed which 15 purcheved at the 
expence of humanity. 


Dor. [| Avide.] WAGs how contemptible a rascal is a 
libertine ! 
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Will. For pity's sake give me back my child ; nor de- 


stroy, in your giddy pursuit of pleasure, the eternal peace 
| of a man who would readily risque his life for the advance- 


ment of your happiness,—You have generosity, Captain 


| Dormer, and you have understanding—yet you combat the 


natural benevolence of your heart, and oppose the evident 
Sense of your own conviction: You are cruel, because it 1s 
gallant; and you are licentious, because it is fashionable. 


But, sir, let my distress, my anguish, restore you to your- 


Self, and teach you, in some measure, to anticipate the feel - 
ings of a father. Early in life an only son was taken from 
me, and the evening of my days is now to be marked with 
the pollution of an only daughter! O! Mr. Dormer, you 


men of pleasure know not how wide a ruin you spread in 


the progress of your unwarrantable inclinations. You do 
not recolle&, that, besides the unhappy victim sacrific'd,. 
there is a family to participate in her injuries ; a mother, 


perhaps, to die at her destruftion, and a wretch, like me, 


to madden at her disgrace ! 
Dor. I cannot be the rascal I intended. [ Aside. ]- 


OfYy 


Mr. Willoughby, be satisfied. Miss Willoughby is safe and 


well——nor $hall I ever entertain a wish to disturb your 
happiness, or to injure her reputation. 
Will. Eternal blessings on you for this generous declara- 


tion. But, if you speak your real 5entiments, condutt me 
instantly to my child. _ 


Dor. With pleasure, sir——and I have great reason to 
imagine, that the anxiety she has suffered in consequence of | 
this little indiscretion, will make her additionally worthy 
of your aftettion. 

Will. Why, I always said that every thing happens for 


| the best; and that many accidents are really blessings in 
_ disguise, which we lament as absolute misfortunes. - 
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Dor. Your philosophy will be POGEN in the prevent ge 
I assure you. 

Will. Give me your hand, eligealy. I esteem you more 

than ever. But come; 1 am impatient to see my poor girl. 

Her fault was the result of her inexperience ; and, if we 
' were all to be punished for the errors of indiscretion, what 

| would become of the best of us? 

Dor. Justly considered, sir. 

Will. Come along, come along, man: I want to be gone; 
and my miserable wife, whom I didn't care to bring 1 in, for 
fear she should be clamourous, waits for me in a coach at 
the end of the street. 

Der. I attend you, sir ; yet if half the gay fellows about 
town were informed of the business I am | going upon—I 

fancy they *d laugh at me pretty heartily. 

_ Will. Ah! captain! a man of sense should despise the 
ridicule of the profligate, and recolle&—that the laughter of _ 
a thousand fools is by no means s0-cutting as the severity of 
his own detestation. | [ Exeunt, 


JA. i rt 


SCENE 11. 


Changes to another Apartment in Sir John Dormer's. Enter 
Miss MonTacGu and Miss WiLLOUGHBY. 

Miss Will. Thus, my dear madam, have I given you the 
whole history of my infatuation; and I have now only to 
repeat my sincere concern for thinking it possible that Cap- 
tain Dormer could be insensible of your very great merit, and 
to 1ntreat the favour of your interposition with my father. 

Miss Mon. My dear girl, there is no occasion whatsoever 
for this generous apology. 


Miss Will, Indeed, madam, there is—I was unpardonably 
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vain in attempting to dispute a heart with you, and I was 
extremely culpable in forgetting how much the completion 


of my own wishes might disturb the peace of a ny: to 


which my father had so many obligations. 
Miss Moz. My dear Miss Willoughby, we women are all 


_ fools when we are in love, and it is but natural that our own 
happiness should be more immediately the obje& of our 


attention, than the happiness of other people. But I want 
to ask you a question about this recreant of ours, to WRES I 
beg you wall give me an ingenuous answer. 

Miss #71. Pray propose your question, madam. 

Miss Mox. Then, my dear, suppose matters could be 50 
brought about, that Sir John would approve the captain's 
attachment to you—could you, tell me candidly, forgive the 


 Insolent use which he has just made of your generosity ? 


Miss W7ll. Dear Miss Montagu, why do you ask me Such 
a question ? | 

Miss Mor. Because I am pretty sure you may till have 
him, if you think him worth your acceptance. 

Miss 11. I really don't understand you. 

_ Miss Moz. You s$hall understand me, then—I never will 
marry Captain Dormer. | 

 Miss Will. Madam! | RY, 
| Miss Moz. He ?'s not a man to my taste, 

Miss Will. No! . 

Miss Mon. No- 


-he is worse to me, to make use of an 


affeted simile, than prepar'd chicken gloves, or almond 
| pate, 


_ Miss W71.. Indeed! 
Miss Morn. Yes——he 1s more offencive than Naples? dew, 


or Venetian cream, the essence of Daffodil, or the Imperial | 


milk of roses. be 
Miss Fl]. You can't be serious, surely !—not like him! 
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Miss Moz. No, positively I don't like him. 
Miss Will. Why, where can there be WO— 
Miss Mon. O, bravo! 


| Is he not more than painting can express, 


Or youthful poets fancy when they love. 


_ Miss 7/31. You reprove me very rats, madam; and I 
| blush to speak of a man with Softness, whom I should always 
consider with indignation. ZN 
Miss Mon. Come, come, miy dear, the captain 1s a very 
agreeable young fellow after all. But I know he is as in- 
_ different about me as I can possibly be about him, and I 
Should never have a syllable of the tender kind from him, 
if he was not extremely unwilling to disoblige his father. 
Miss #/i/l. Has he yet declar'd himself, madam ? 
Miss Mon. Why, not expressly ; but I expe& him every ” 
moment to open with the usual formality, and, if you please, 
we cannot only render the scene a whimsical one, but make 
him 5smart very sensibly for the liberties of this morning. 
 Miss Will. In what manner, pray ? 
 Miss Mon. Whv, the moment he comes, you hall retire 
into this closet; and, in the midst of all his professions to 
me, I $hall take an opportunity of mentioning your name 
with an air of jealous resentment. 


Miss Will. Well! 
 Miss Mon. This, I am sure will induce him to make vio-. 


lent protestations, that this heavenly face of mine alone is 
| the obje& of his adoration; and, as the men think it no 
way dishonourable to tell a trifling little fib to a woman, I 
Shall s00n have him vowing everlasting fidelity, and 
Swearing, 
The envious moon grows pale and sick with grief, 
_ That I, her maid, am far more fair than she. 
| Fw 
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| Miss Will. 1 conceive the whole design, madam. = 
Miss Mon. Well then, when he is in the meridian of all | 


his nonsense—do you 5teal softly out of the closet and sit in 


that chair—T?ll take care that he doesn't see you. If he 
forswears his passion for you, give him a gentle pull by the 


Sleeve—and, looking him Steadfastly in the ace, leave all 
the rest to accident. 


Miss Will. 1 am Afragd I sha'n't have spirits1 to go through 


with it. 


Miss Mon. Courage, child; hatwt I given you EY 
enough, in declaring that I'll never marry him ?—l1 think 


you said my woman let you in, and that you saw nobody 
else. 


Miss WII. Yes. 
Miss Mon. Why then $he shall keep your being here a 


' 8ecret from every body, and I warrant we'll pay the captain 


off pretty handsomely——But why so melancholy ? 
 Miss Will. Why, my dear Miss Montagu, I do n't know, 
if in justice to you, I should think any more of Dormer—he 
has s0 many accomplishments—— FF 
Miss Mon. Well, my dear, to make you entirely easy, 
there is a man in the world who is, in my opinion, much 
more accomplished ; but not a word to any body on this 
matter for your life—I only mention it to you in confidence, 


and to Show the Prop of Four: yet being happy with 
Dormer. 


_ Enter JENNY. | 
| Fenny. Madam, the pens and paper are laid in "ms next 
room. 
Miss Mon. Very GAA Jenny 
Fenny. Madam. 


Miss Mon. Don't give the least hint to any of the family 
that Miss Willoughby 1 1s here. 
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Fenny. By no means, madam. [Exit. 
Miss Mon. And now we'll prepare a letter to your father. 
But come, my dear girl, you must not be s0 dejeted—Your 
little error is amply atoned for by the generosity of this 
condutt ; and there are some faults, which, like happy shades 
1n a fine piQture, aQtually give 3 a forcible effeR to the amiable 
gu © of our charaQters. = £2" Exeunt. 


SCENE 111. 


Changes to the Pall-Mall Apartments, Enter WiLLOUGH BY, 
Mrs. WiLLOoUGHBY, DORMER, and LUCY. 


Dor. Come in, my dear sir; come in; don't be alarm'd, 
| Miss Willoughby—your father is prepared tc to overlook every 
=Why, she 1s n't here! 

Lucy. Pray, sir, didn't I tell you $0 ? 

Mrs. Will. What, is n't She here? 

| Lucy. No, madam. 

_ Will. No! 


| Lucy. Lord bless you, $sr, didn't I tell you SO as you 
came up? 

| Dor. And where is she gone too ? 

_ Do you desire | should tell the truth ? 

Will. Ay, speak the truth, child, and fear nothing. 
But let's take a peep into this room? [ Goes 7nto another 7 rooms 

Lucy. Then the truth 15-—— 

Mrs. Will. That 's a good girl, speak up. 

Lucy. The truth is, I do n*t know where she *s gone. 
| Dor. Death and confusion, where can she be gone to? 

Lucy. That I do n't know, as I said before—but she went 


with your friend—the romemen you sent here on a message_ 
whe: [Exit 
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Mrs. Will. O, she's gone away with a friend of your's, 
is She—for shame, Captain Dormer—you a tender lover— 
- you animated with that Ty Softness which Souls of sen- 
$1bility feel. 


Dor. Death, madam, why will you teaze me in this man- 
ner—T tell you 1 have been betray'd—— 


 Re- enter Wctorouat: 


| 31 No, sir, it is I who am betrayed. And $0 a friend 
| of his has carried her off. [76 Mrs. Willoughby. 


Mrs. Will. Yes, and every wing happens for the best now 
—does not it ? 


| Dor. Mr. Willoughby, hear me. 
Will. Captain Dormer, after this reiterated insult, this 
_ appravated cruelty—'tis infamous to talk with you.—How- 
ever, sir, old as you think me, and little as you dread my 
resentment, you shall feel it heavily. No! injured as'l 
am, you shall never receive a stroke from me.—T am too 
miserable myself by the loss of a child, to stab my best be- 
nefaQor even in the person of a worthless s0n.—You are, 
therefore, safe—Safe as the fears of cowardice can wish. 
But, if you have feelings, to those feelings I consign you— 
They will wake a scorpion in that bosom to avenge my 
wrongs.—For know, though bad men may find it possible 
to elude the justice of a whole universe, they are yet utterly 
without means of flying from their own recolle&tion. 

Dor. Mr. Willoughby, let me only explain the matter— 

Will. Sir, I'll talk to no monsters. 


Der. Dear, Mrs, Willoughby, your husband 3 is 50 + 
tuous 


Mrs. Will. Do n't speak to me, sir,—don't speak to me. 
 —A perfidious lover shall neyer gain an audience from Mr. 
Willoughby.—But, my dear, what do you intend doing ! 
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Will. Pray, madam, don't teaze me. 

Mrs. Will. Why, you ill-natured——but I won't forget 
the bounds of propriety, especially as you are not mad man 
enough to fight—It would be little for the better if you were 
| killed, 

Will. Death, madam, any thing would be for the bitiee, 
that set me free from your intolerable impertinence. [| Exit. 

Mrs. Will. Did the world ever hear such a vulgar fellow ! 
 —But these husbands have no more breeding !—And here 
he is gone without giving me his hand. In a little time 1 
suppose the fair sex will be neglected. [| Going, returns.) But, 
Sir, a word in your ear. You are a base man.—lI would not 
violate propriety for the world—but you are a base man. 
Sir John $shall know every thing instantly.—*'T was I that 
urg'd my poor girl to repose that implicit confidence in your 
 honour—and since my advice has lost—my as5iduity will do 
any thing to recover her, PO [ Exit. 
Dor. Why, how just is it that profligacy should be con. 
Stantly attended with punishment, and how reasonable 1s it, 
that those who make no scruple of wounding the happiness 
of others, should be conspicuously miserable themselves.— 
How $hall I look my father in the face, when this matter 
comes to be known ; or how s$hall I see this unhappy old 
man, whom I have 50 infamously wronged. What a poor, 
what a paltry, what a merciless pass1on 1s this pass1on of 
gallantry ; yet it reflefs no scandal whatever upon its fol- 
lowers, though it begins in the most despicable falsehood, 
and terminates in the most irreparable destruftion. A man_ 
of gallantry is the only wretch who can despise the sense of 
$hame, and stifle the feclings of gratitude without reproach ; 
| take him into your house, he attempts the san&tity of your 
| bed ;—load him with obligations, and he betrays the purity 

_ of your daughter. The $ensible world, however, allows 
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him to be a man of honour all the time, and he stabs you 
with impunity to the heart for presuming to complain of your 
wrongs. Why did not I see the blackness of this charaGter 
a little earlier. But—no—my cursed pride would resist the 
arguments of my conviction. And for a pitiful triumph over 
an unsuspeCting innocent, I must basely divest myself both 
of reason and humanity, Where can this girl be fled to?— 
Villars I am sure is incapable of betraying me, and as she 
came here with her own consent, she was Prepares for the 
consequences of course.. 


Enter ViuLans. 

My dear Villars, you are come most luckily here, Miss 
Willoughby 1s gone off, and the people of the house have 
the impudence to say, by your means. 

Vil. Well, and they say very Justly. 

Dor. How's this? + | 

Vil. I suffer'd her to escape—lI assisted in her escape— 
and am now ready to answer for the CONLYVENTES: 

Dor. Indeed! 

_ Vil. But first, Sir, let me return you the commiss1on, and 
| the note with which you were this morning s0 kind as to 
present me. I do not mean to keep your favours while I 
counteract your views, and I scorn to profit by the generosity 
of any man, unless upon terms that merit my approbation. 

Dor. Death and the devil, sir, how dare you use me in 
this manner : how dare you betray my confidence $0 scanda- 
lously, draw, and give me instant satisfaftion. 

Vil. I came here on purpose to give you satisfaftion— 
but before I draw suffer me to ask a question or two in my 
turn. And now, sir, how dare you suppose that I was to 
be made the instrument of your licentiousness ; how dare you 
suppose that I would be the pandor to-your vices, and join 
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with you in a barbarous contrivance of destroying a young 
_ creature, whose inexperience was her only crime? 

Dor. Here's a fellow ! 

Lil. But I suppose you insulted me on account of my $itu- 
ation, and imagined because I was poor that I was conse- 
quently worthless ; however, sir, be now undeceived, and, in 
the midst of your affluence, and my poverty, know that I 
_ am your superior, for the best of all FeASONs, because I dis- 
dain to commit a despicable aftion. 

Dor. 1 am astonished at the very impudence of his recti- 
tude, and can't say a syllable to him. 

Vil. When I came here, instead of a willing vitim to 
your wishes, I found Miss Willoughby in the utmost aMic- 
tion, conscious of her indiscretion in flying from her father, 
and shuddering with apprehension of violence from you. 
She s0on inform'd me of her fears, and lamented, in the 
'most pathetic terms, how greatly she had been deceiv'd in 
the obje& of her affetion.—She imagin'd an honourable 
union with you, would have been the consequence of her 
flight; and little supposed that the man $she lov'd would 
make use of her partiality for himself to cover her with dis- 
grace.—Thus disappointed, thus betray*d, she ask'd for my 
proteQtion, she receiv'd it ; and now, sir, [Drawing.] take 
your revenge. 

Dor. Yes, sir, I will take my revenge, but it $hall be 
thus [ Throwing down his sword, and shaking Villars by 


the hand.) Thus, my dear Villars, let me thank you for the 
_ superiority of your principles; I am myself just awakened 
to a sense of true honour, and cannot, now I know the real 
motive of your condu&, resent, as an injury, what I must 
look upon with the highest admiration. 

Vil. How agreeably you surprize me, Ir. 

Dor. Dear Villars, take these trifles again, or I shall not 
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think you forgive me. [ Villars accepts the commission, Ec] 
But, my poor girl—and 5o she has principle after all—-what 
a rascal have I been! Do tell me where 5he 's gone. 

Vil. Indeed I cannot—I only saw her into a coach ; but I 
$uppose 5he is returned to her father's. 

Dor. No, $she 15 not—her father 1s but just gone—he came 
to me, as I suspeted, on the very first knowledge of her 
flight; and shew'd so deep a distress, that I could n*t per- 
Severe in my design of Seeming wholly ignorant of her 
elopement. 

Vil. Well! 

Der. 1 therefore brought him here to give her back ; and 
the poor man was aQually in extacies; but when he found 
she was gone, he lost all patience; and, naturally enough, 
 1magining that she was carried off by my contrivance, 
treated me with a freedom, which nothing but the convic- 
tion of my guilt could enable me to endure, even rom the 
father of Miss Willoughby. 

Vil. Upon my word, this affair has drawn you into a very 
disapgreeable situation, 
| Der. Into a disagreeable situation! into a damn'd one, 
and I shall hate the word gallantry as long as I live.—My 
friend's daughter too !—5hame—shame—s$shame —zounds ! | 
Villars, a man ought to be good even from policy, if he 1s 
not 50 from inclination.—Damn it, you don't know half 
the perplexities of my situation.” | 

_ Vil. No! 

Dor. No. Distra&ed as I am, TI must assume a calm un- 
ruffled face immediately, before: Miss Montagu. 

Vil. What, are you going to Miss Montagu direQly ? 

Dor. Yes, instantly—I have myself requested a tete a 
'tete, to make a formal declaration, and truly I am in a pretty 

frame of mind to make love to a woman of her vivacity. 
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Vil. Why, indeed, your hands are pretty Full of business, 
| Dor. Yes, yes, I have business enough : and my father 
will know every thing presently. But I must be a man of 
gallantry, and he damn'd to me!—Villars, you now see, 
that the greatest of all idiots is he who makes himself despi- 
cable to destroy his own happiness. _ [ Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. 


Changes to a Room at the Cocoa-tree. Sir GEORGE alone. 


Sir Geo. Well, here I am; and a pleasant affair I have to 
$0 through !—l wish it was well over :—PFor, though there 
may be a great deal of bravery in venturing one's life, I 
can't say that there is a great deal of satisfa&tion. | 


Enter a Waiter. 


Wait. Sir John Dormer, sir. 
Sir Geo. Shew Sir Joks up. Now "2 it, 


The Waites » returns, introducing Sir JOHN, and exit. 
Sir Geo. Sir John, your most obedient. 
Sir John. Well, Sir George, I see you are a man of cou- 
rage, at least ; and $0 far I find you worth my resentment, 
Sir Geo. No reproaches now, my dear Sir John: for the 
 greatest enemies make a point of being perfe&ly well bred, 
when they are going to cut one another*s throats. 
Sir John. Then, Sir George, that I may answer your ideas 
of politeness, let me beg of you to draw instantly. 
Sir Geo. 'There is no refusing a request which is made 
with so much civility ; and now, sir, I am all obedience to 
your commands, | 
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Sir John. And now to punish the infamous insult which 
has been oftered to my famuly. | Tp 


Mis3 Dokus, riches from a door at the head of the Stage, and, 
falling upon her knees, exclaims, 


Then punish it here, for L alone am 2 DN 

| Sir John, How *s this ! | 

Miss Dor. O, sir, hear me with Pity ; ; for the dread of 
your resentment is insupportable. 


Sir Geo. A lady upon her knees! Pray, madam, suffer 


me to raise you up. 


Miss Dor. No, Sir George : : this attitade best becomes a 
creature like me, who has not only exposed her benefaQor 
to danger, but even rais*d a Wore against the life of her 
father. 

Sir John. Rise, Caroline, But tell me, in the name of 
wonder, what I am to understand by this? _ 

Miss Dor. My indiscretion, sir—my disobedience. For, 
though you have ever treated me with the most unbounded 


indulgence, I have nevertheless ungratefully diappointed 


your views, and placed my affections upon an objec that 


_ can never be entitled to your approbation. 


Sir Geo. So my throat seems to be pretty Safe this time. 

Sir John. Go on. 

Miss Dor. Acuated by my. regard for this obje&, though 
utterly despairing to obtain him, I trusted Sir George with 
the secret, in the fulness of my heart, and begg*d he would 
not only withdraw his addresses, but withdraw them in such 
a manner, as might save me even from the suspicion of any 


unwillingness to pay an implicit obedience to your com- 
mands. 


Sir John. This 1s very extraordinary. 
Sir Geo, Yes, but it's very true for all that. 
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Miss Dur: Sir George $aw my distress, aud kindly com- 


plied with my request ; and hadn't I accidentally overheard 


the altercation which produc'd this meeting, the best of fa- 
thers, or the noblest of men, [| Pointing to Sir George. ] had 
perhaps fallen a sacrifice to the unhappy prepossess10n of an 
inconsiderate daughter. 
Sir Geo. I never knew $0 sensible a woman in my life. 
| Miss Dor. DistraQted at the extremity to which matters 
were carried, I knew not how to at—the moment I was 


capable of resolving, I resolv*d to fly here and wait for your 


arrival, not coming to any determination till you, sir, and 

Sir George had quitted the house ; here I hinted to the peo- 
ple my apprehension of a misunderstanding between you, 
and desir'd to be plac'd in the next room to that which he 
told me was reserv'd for your use; the rest is already 
known, and 1 am now to entreat Sir George's forgiveness, 
for the danger to which his unexampled greatness of mind 


| had 50 nearly expos'd him, and to 1mplore your pardon, sir, 


for daring to entertain even a hopeless prepossession, when 
I knew it must combat with the favourite object of your 
inclinations. NE | 
Sir Geo. Come, Sir John, what the devil are you dreaming _ 
of; you and I are friends now, and therefore we need not 
stand altogether upon ceremonies. | 
Sir Fohn. I am considering, Sir George, whether I ought 


'most to be pleas'd, or offended with my daughter. 


Sir Geo. Zounds, man, be pleas'd with her, for 1 it will 


be most to your own satisfaction. 


Sir John. Then, Caroline, let me tell you that I am 
charm'd with your frankness upon this occas1on—though I 
am $orry it was not shewn a little earlier—had you inge- 
nuously told me the situation of your heart when | talk'd 
to you this morning, you would have sav'd yourself much 
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anxiety, and prevented me from behaving in a manner to 
Sir George that I must be eternally asham'd of. _ 
Miss Dor. Indeed, sir, 1f you knew my motive 
Sir Geo. Come, come, my dear Miss Dormer, don't let 
us pain ourselves with the recolleCtion of past anxieties, 
when we may indulge ourselves with the prospe& of future. 
happiness—1I have no notion of the wisdom that makes us 
miserable, and, therefore, Sir John must, and hall, if he | 
expeCts me to overlook his cavalier conduCt of to-day, do 
me the favour to consult your inclinations, 
Miss Dor. You are too good, Sir George—but 
Sir John. Speak up, my dear, and tell us candidly who 
you have distinguished with your approbation—I am not 
one of the fathers who wish to maintain a despotic autho- 
rity, nor will I make my daughter wretched, to Convince 
the world that I am master in my family. | 
Sir Geo. O fye, Sir John, there are a great many good 
fathers who never refuse any thing but happiness to their 
children. 
Miss Dor. I am $0 overwhelmed with this goodness, it 1s 
at present too much for me. As we go home in the coach, 
I shall endeavour to let you know ny thing, expecially 
as the object of my choice 15 
Sir John. Is he a man of merit, my dear—is he a good 
man—he that 1s worthy in himself, is above the despicable 
necessity of stealing a reputation from the virtue of his 
progenitors ; the riches of the heart are the noblest of all 
| PosSes510Ns. [| Exeunt Str John and Miss Dormer. 
Sir Geo. 1 am entirely of Sir John's opinion the riches 
of the heart are the noblest of all possessions, and I don't 
think that, on the present occasion, I have proved myself 
the poorest fellow in the kingdom, notwithstanding my 
recent ins1gnificance. Ta | [ Exit.: 
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ACT /. - SCENE #- 
Sir John Dormer's House. Enter Miss MoxTacv, and 
Miss W1LLOUGHBY, 


 Miss Montage. CTY 
War, what can keep this hopeful Corydon of our's. 
 Miss Will. Pos:1bly some 6ther attachment. 
Miss Mon. Jealousy, Miss Willoughby, rank jealousy, 
my dear girl. O that we should be such fools as to bestow 


a single thought upon these wretched fellows, who are not 


Sensible of the obligation. 


Enter JENNY. 


Foy: Madam, madam, Captain Dormer is coming up. 


: [ Exzt. 
Miss Men. To your ambush, my dear, and be sure you 


watch a proper opportunity of annoying the enemy. 
Miss Will. [| Retiring into a closet.] O, you 5ha'n't | Rave 


any Occas10n to .quention my generalship. 


_... Enter Doan, 
Der. Miss Montagu, your most obedient. 


Miss Mon. Captain DOrmrs your most devoted humble 
:ervant. 

Der. T am come my dear Miss Montagu 

Miss Mon. I see you are, my dear Captain Dormer. 

Dor. The amiable vivacity of your temper, madam, has 
always been an obje& of my admiration—but I come now to 
so]1cit you 1n regard to a subjett— 


Miss Mor. Upon which it 1s criminal, [ Suppose, to,ex- 
ercise my amiable vivacity. 


insvlence thus to fall at your feet? Is it insolence 
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Dor. I need not inform you, madam, of the engagement 


- which, so happily for me, Subsists between our n—— 


nor need I remind you 
Miss Mon. Why then do you give —— this trouble, | 


sir, if the information 15 s0 very unnecessary ? 
Dor. That I may tell you, madam, I am inexpressibly 


- fortunate in the honour of this interview, and that I may 
' assure the most charming of her sex, the whole felicity of 
my life materially depends upon her approbation. 


Miss Mon. Upon my word, a very pretty speech, Captain, 
and very tolerably express'd; but do you know now, that I 
look upon the whole business of making love to be mighty 
foolish, and have no notion of a woman's sense, who is to 


| be flatter'd out of her mw by a NAY ME: ann to 


her person. 

Dor. This liveliness 1s charming, but you must not how- 
ever rally me out of my purpose—suffer me, therefore, my 
dear Miss Montagu, to implore 

Miss Mon. No, possitively I must stop you, for there 1 Is. 


\ no bearing the insolence of this humility. 


Dor. What insolence, my dear Miss Montagu. IL it 


Miss Mon. For heaven's sake, Dormer, don't make a 
fool of yourself, for I tell you the humblest supplications 


_ with which you men can possibly teaze the women, are an 


unaccountable mixture of pride and absurdity. 

Dor. There 1s something $so very new in this opinion, 
madam, that I should be glad you'd let me know how it 1s 
to be supported. | 

Miss Mon. O, *tis very easily supported, if you only 
suffer me to put the general purport of all love addresses, 
from the time of the first pair, down to the present hour, 
into something like plain English. 
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| Dor. Pray do. 

Miss Mon. Why, then, suppose that a tender lover, like 
you, should offer up his adoration at the altar of some ter- 
restial divinity like myself, let me ask you if this would not 
be the meaning of his pretty harrangue, however he might 
$tudy to disguise his design with the plaus1ble language of 
_ adulation. 
| Dor. Now for 1t. 


 Miss Mon. Don't interrupt me, Madam, your beauty is 


$0 exquisite, and your merit 1s 50 transcendent, that em- 


perors themselves might justly tremble to approach you, and. 


 languish in the deepest despair of being allied to s0 much 
perfeCtion. | | 

| Dor. Well aid. 

Miss Mor. Yet, though all hearts are your's, and though 
you were born to triumph over an admiring world, I desire 
you will instantly appoint me the master of your fate; my 
happiness depends upon your being a slave, and I must be 
eternally wretched, without the power of making you mi- 


_ serable ; you must, therefore, promise to know no will but 


my humour, and no pleasure but my inclination Your 


present state of freedom you must exchange for the most 
mortifying dependence, and throw your whole fortune at_ 


my feet, for the honour of managing the SOweatc concerns 
of my family. If you | | 

Dor. What the devil is there more of it? 

Miss Mon. If you behave well, that 1s, if you put up with 
every caprice of my temper, and every irregularity of my 
condutt ; if you meanly kiss the hand that strikes at your 
repose, and treat me with reverence when | offer you the 
' grossest indignities, you $hall have an occasional new gown, 
and sometimes the use of your own chariot—— Nay, if you 


are very good indeed, I may carry my kindness till far- | 
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_ ther, and use you with nearly as much civility as any of my 


Servants. 

Dor. What, he” n't you Ave yet? ? 

Miss Mon. O, I could go on for an hour. But what do 
you think of this specimen ; isn't a true translation of all 
the love speeches that have been made since the commence- 
ment of the world, and aren't you men a set of very modest 
creatures, to suppose that an address of this elegant nature 
15 calculated to make an instant conquest of our affections ? 

Dor. "This spirit is bewitching, and increases my admira- 
tion though it treats me with severity. 

Miss Men. Well, notwithstanding the frightful idea which 
I entertain of matrimony, I am, nevertheless, half afraid I 


Shall be at last cheated out of my freedom as well as the rest. 
of my sex—but then I must be TON convinc'd of my 
admirer's sincerity. 


Dor. A decent hint that, though I wiah i it had been spar'd. 
[ dcide.] And can you, my dear Miss Montagu, possibly 
doubt the sincerity of my professions, and cruelly turn away 
those irresistible eyes when I vow an everlasting fidelity ? 
W hat, still s1lent, my angel, not a word, not one word to 


rescue me from distra&tion—but be it s0—1f Miss Montagu - 


decrees my fate, I submit without murmuring, for death 


_ 1tself 1s infinitely preferable to the idea of offending her.— 


[ Going.] I think I am pretty safe now. | [ Aside, 
Miss Mon. Now, who would believe that this fellow could 
lie with 50 very grave a countenance. [ 45:de. ] "WHY, you _ 
are in a violent hurry, Captain Dormer. 
Dor. O, zounds, she calls me back does she? [ Avide.] 
What, my-dear Miss Montagu, do you relent, do you feel 
the least compassion for the distresses of a heart that adores 


_ you? 


Miss Mon. Sit down, captain. Sit down here—lI am a 
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$trange, foolish creature, and cannot disguise my sentiments. - 
But if I thought myself the only EY” 

Dor. By all my hopes 

Miss Mon. Well, don't owear—T must believe you. And | 
yet I am strangely apprehensive, that in the extensive circle 
of your acquaintance you must have form'd some attach- 
ments. 'The world has been talking, and *tis no Secret 
that Miss Willoughby has Inn, 


Miss WiLLouGHBY enters ala by "> ag Laos Sits 
| down. 


Dor. Yes, madam, Miss Willoughby has ebpomplichinents; | 
| but they are very trifling. 2 
| Miss Mon. Then you never entertained any tenderness for 
her, I suppose. 

Der. For Miss Willoughby, madam. O, my done Miss 
Montagu, you don't think me altogether destitute of under- 
Standing? _ 

 Miss Mon. Why, you just now own'd that She had 
 accomplishments. 

Dor. Yes, I said that she had trifling « ones. 

Miss Mon. And no more ? 

Dor. The baby's face is regular enough, and gat Serve 
very well for the window of a toy-shop. 

Miss Mon. Then I find there 1s nothing to be apprehended 
on her account. | 

Dor. On her account, my RE you ha? n't lessen the 
merit of your own attra&ions $0 much, as to admit the pos- 
Sibility of supposing it. 

Miss Will, [Giving him a pull hy the theve.] I am very 
much obliged to you, sir. 


Miss Mor. [ Ludicrously. 4.# oY a word, not one > word to 
rescue me from distraQtion= 


K 
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Miss Will. © The baby's face is regular enough, and 
| might $erve very well for the window of a toy-shop.” 
Miss Mon. © But be it 50—if _ Montagu decrees my 
fate, I submit without murmuring.” 
Miss Will. I don't think the gentleman altogether desti- 
tute of understanding. | 
Miss Mon. © For death inelf 5 is infinitely more preferable 
7 to the 1dea of offending her” —There, Miss Willoughby, 
15 a man of honour for you. 
Miss Will. And are these the men who value themselves 
50 much upon their veracity ? T3. 
 Miss Morn. O, my dear, they have veracity to a very pru-_ 
dent degree, for they never tell a falsehood to any body who 
is capable of calling them to an account. But come, Miss 
_ Willoughby, let us leave the gentleman to himself; he has 
a very pretty subje& for a reverie, and it would be cruel to 
disturb him in his agreeable refleQions. Sir, your most 
obedient —Give it him home, my dear girl; have no 
mercy on him.. [ Aside to Miss  WMoughty- 
Miss 3/1. Sir, your most respe&ful. 
Miss Mon. 'That's right.——vir, your most oblig” a. 
Miss Will. Your most faithful. | 
Miss Mon, Bravo !—And most devoted humble servant. 
|  [Exeunt laughing. 
Der. [After a long Ant of confuxion. ] So, I have had a 
hopeful time on't; my evil genius has been a long arrear in 
my debt, and now pays me off with a witness. What a 
sneaking, what a pitiful puppy do I appear, thus deteRted, 
thus laughed at. But I deserve it all. I would not see the 
infamy of praftising deceit upon a woman—[ must even 
think myself called upon to betray, because the obje& 
was a woman; and laugh at the anguish I gave a worthy 
_ heart, because it was lodged in a female breast.——Not- 
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_ withstanding all my mortification, however, I am overjoyed 
_ at finding Miss Willoughby safe——I may now, perhaps, 
prevent the matter from reaching my father's ears—not that 
I fear he will discard—but what is infinitely worse, if he 
| knows it, will eternally despise me.—How merry the girls 


| were with me—Sir, your most respe&ful—Sir, your most 


_ father ?= 


OREED Ny FOue most faithful 


Enter Sir Jon N Dorurs, 


Sir Fohn. Sir, your most devoted humble servant- 
| Dor. [ Aside.) O! now I am completely done "CH 
_ Sir John. Well, sir, what can he urged for you now ?—Ts 
this the reformation I was to expet—and is this the regard 
which you entertain for the credit of your family ? 
Der. If you'll give me leave to clear this matter up, sir— 
Sir Fohn. *Tis already cleared up—Mr. Willoughby— 
Miss Montagu have cleared it up.—And now, suppose 
Mr. Willoughby listening only to the dictates of his rage, 
\ and not to the pleadings of his friendship for me, had de- 
manded reparation for his wrongs—how, after robbing him 
| of his daughter, could you come prepared against his life ? 
—And how, after destroying a young lady's reputation, 
could you attempt to imbrue your hands in the blood of her 
—But, sir, you are a man of $pirit, you are a man 
of honour; and that spirit, and that honour are to be suf- 
_ ficient pleas for every violence offered to jutice, and every 
outrage committed upon humanity. You have a title to be 
guilty, because you have the character of being brave, and 
you may perpetrate the blackest crime with impunity, be- 
cause you have the diabolical resolution to defend it. 
Dor. There is s0 much propriety in this reproach, SL 
| that I feel myself unable to answer it. 
Sir Fohn, That Sword I gave you, sir, to be exerted in 
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the cause of honour, not to be drawn in the 5upport of in- 
famy—l gave it to be used in the defence of your country, 
not to be exercised in the violation of her laws. But why do 
I talk of honour to him who looks with admiration upon 
Shame, and thinks himself accomplished in proportion as he 
becomes profligate?—Why do I reason with a man who 
glories in the prostituuon of his understanding, and imagines 
he exalts his charaQter, as he destroys the peace of society ? 
—Perhaps, in his ideas of bravery, he may be obliged even 
to raise his arm against my bosom, and perhaps he may 
punish a reproachful mention of his vices, though it comes 
from the lips of his father. | | | 

Der. Sir, I have been culpable, extremely enlpable--but | 


my present intention 1s to remove Mr. Willoughby's dis- 
| tress—not to defend the injury I offered him; and I can 


with truth affirm, that the principal part of my misconduct 
in this affair, originally proceeded from the great veneration _ 
which I entertained for that very father who now thinks me 
$0 profligate and unnatural, 

Sir John. Mighty well! 

Dor. I loved Miss Willoughby, Sir, tenderly loved her, 
before you entered into an engagement about Miss Montagu. 
But, fearful of disobliging you, I kept the circumstance of 
my passion a secret, as I did not suppose you would coun- 
tenance a union, where there was $0 material a disparity of 
$1tuations, 

Sir John, FR pray, SIT, how dare you Suppose that I 
Should be more offended at the performance of a good ac- 


tion, than at the commission of a dishonourable one ?!—How 


dare you imagine I should be displeased at your marriage 


__ with Miss Willoughby, and that I should not be infinitely 


more displeased at this scandalous seduQtion ?—But it was 


your regard for me which led you to betray the confidence 
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of your friend, as well as to attempt the innocence of his 


daughter—Yes, sir, your regard for me is extremely evident 


| —You knew how much my happiness depended upon your 


reputable rise in the world, and how warmly I expefted you 


_ would bea credit to your country, as well as an ornament to 


your family——Your natural advantages were great, and 
your education has been liberal ;- yet, instead of the flattering 


 prospects with which my imagination was once delighted, I 
have now nothing before me. but a gloomy scene of disap- 
pointment and regret.—Instead of hearing my son's name 


with joy, and exulting in the growing dignity of his cha- 
racter, I am hourly mortified with some fresh accounts of 
his licentiousness, and hourly trembling, lest the hand of 
well-grounded resentment, or the sword ot public justice, 
Should cut him off in the perpetration of his crimes—Instead 


_ of finding him the support of my age, he incessantly saps 


the foundation of my life, and instead of kindly nourishing 

the lamp of my existence with his virtues, he sinks me down 

into the grave, an equal victim of sorrow and disgrace, 
Dor. | Falling at his father”s feet. | No more, sir, I beseech 


| you no more—nor suppose me such a monster. My life, 


kitherto, has been a scene of folly and dissipation; and I 
refle&t, with the deepest concern, upon the anxiety which 
the best of fathers has suffered on my account ; but if he 
can be prevail'd upon to forgive the past, the future, I will 
boldly say, shall merit his approbation—for I am now satis- 
fied that nothing can be consistent with the principles of 
honour, which is any way repugnant to the laws of morality. 

Sir John. Rise, and be my $s0n again; there 1s a candour, 


there is a generosity in this acknowledgement which engages 


my confidence—and I still flatter myself with a belief that 
you will answer my warmest expectations. 
Dor. You are too good, sir. But the freedom with which 
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I shall communicate the most unfavourable circumstances of 
this affair, as well as my readiness to fulfil all your com- 
| mands, shall, in some measure, Prove the EO NOy of my 
| 9 reformation. 
E- Sir John. Why, Jack, this is Speaking like my son; and 
| to let you see that your inclination is the only obje& of my 
I |  wishes, Miss Willoughby's hand now waits to crown your | 
| | return to virtue, _ 
| Dor. Miss Willoughby”s, - ae 
| LE. _ Sir John. Yes; Miss Montagu, just as I entered, ac- 
| quainted me with the whimsical distress of your courtship 
| Scene, in terms equally consistent with her usual good-nature 
and vivacity, and on account of your attachment to Miss 
Willoughby, as well as her own fixed disinclination to be 
yours, requested I would not think any longer of the treaty 
between our families. Finding her determined in the soli- 
citation, I would by no means force her wishes—and am_ 
now rejoiced at so lucky an opportunity of rewarding, 
as you yourself could desire, the merit of PORE, present 
character. | 
Dor. There is no doing justice to the pnorecity of your 
L : sentiments, sir 
i Sir John, Poh, poh, man ; the parent that makes his 
| children happiest always gives them the best fortunes.— 


We'll now join the company cheerfully. But remember 
for the future, my dear boy, -what every son should con- 
$tantly have in view, that more than your own happiness and 
| your own honour are trusted to your care, and that you 
cannot experience a misfortune, nor suffer a disgrace, with- 
out sensibly wounding the bosom of your father. [ Exeunt. 
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SCENE 11. 


= 


Another Room at Sir John Dormer's. Enter Sir Georos. 
_ Sir Geo. So then, it seems, I am not quite detestable after 
all—It seems there are some women, though I have been 


| rejefted, who can 5till think me amiable—and declare, if 
ever they change their situation, I must positively be the 


man. Villars had the $secret from Miss Dormer, and Miss 


 Dormer had the acknowledgment of Miss Montagu's regard 


for me, from Miss Montagu herself; her refusal of Dormer 
moreover corroborates the intelligence, even if there was | 
any thing very improbable in my having engaged a lady's 


afetion. Upon my soul I don't see but Harriot is to the 


full as handsome as Caroline ; and then her understanding— 
yes, I think tis pretty evident that she has the advantage 
in understanding Ay, but can I $0 readily forget Caro- 


line? Can I $so quickly remove my addresses, and offer up 
| that heart at the shrine of the one which has been so recently 


rejeed at the altar of the other ?—Why, to be sure, there 


_ will be nothing extremely gallant in such an affair. But, at the 


5ame time there will be nothing extremely preposterous. It 


| doesn't follow, because I have been repuls'd by one woman, 
| that I should forswear the whole sex ; and, in a fit of amo- 


rous lunacy, like the knight errants of old, nobly dedicate 
my life to despair, because I unfortunately lost the original 
objet of my affetions. Besides, at the present period, 
changing hands 1s all the fashion; and while it 1s 50 meri- 
torious in men of quality to part with their wives, it cannot 
Surely be very criminal to part with our mistresses—Here, 
by all that's opportune, she comes; what a bewitching girl! 
——O! *t would be barbarous to let her pine. I'll give her 
encouragement at once, and put an end to her anxiety. 
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Enter Miss MonTacu. el, 
Miss Mon. O! there's no bearing their loves, and their 
| jJoys—their tears, and their congratulations Sir John has 
| Joined the hands of another couple—and Caroline has now 
Miss Willoughby to keep her in countenance. But pray, 
| Sir George, wasn't poor Villars overjoy'd when you told 
him of Sir John's design of receiving him as a s0n-in-law ? 
Sir Geo. He was, both with gratitude and astonishment. 
However, I carried him immediately to Sir John—here Miss | 
Dormer was sent for, and, without the least hint of her pri- 
vate sentiments, Sir John, who had properly sounded the 
young fellow's inclination, introduced him as a man whom 
he found worthy to be his s0n-1n-law, and her husband. 
Miss Mor. I pitied her situation most heartily. 
Sir Geo. I pity the situation of every lady in love, madam. 
Miss Mon. I am sure Miss Dormer thinks herself much 
indebted to your generosity. 
Sir Geo. Perhaps, madam, I may yet have obligations tc to 
the prepossession of Miss Dormer. | 
Miss Mon. Prepossessions are strong things, Sir George. | 


| Sir Geo, Ants.3 in a lady? s bosom, magam, very trouble. 
Some. 


Miss Mon. Not where the object 1 is aeckdinks, 

Sir Geo. "True, madam—and he must be a barbarian, who, 
conscious of a lady's tenderness, Possesses the ability, with- 
out the inclination to return it 1 think that hint will 
give her some consolation. bn” 1 2 

Miss Mon. The men, I believe, Sir George, have but few 
opportunities of exercising such a barbarity—lIndications of 
tenderness seldom first proceed from the ladies, | 

| Sir Geo, I don't know that, madam; but was I happy 
enough to be the objett of a lady's esteem, I would sacrifice 
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much to remove her anxiety. This will make her speak, 
or the devil's in't. [ Aside. 

Miss Mon. Kind creature | and + 50 you'd condescend to 
take pity on her, 

_ Sir Geo, I would do every thing. to oks her ws, 
madam.——Why, what the plague must she be in love, and. 
is the courtship to come entirely from my side? [Avide. 

Miss Mon. Well! you are a whimaical creature, and $0 


Sir Geo. Stay, Miss Montagu- 
Miss Mon. For what? 
Sir Geo. I will be generous, and - spare her blushes, 


[ A5ide.] I have something very serious to say to you. 


Miss Mon. SErOue, indeed, ir one Tay judge by your 


_ gravity. 


Sir Geo. : Miss Montagu, I am Jnexproedbly concerned—l 


8ay, Inexpressibly concerned, to see you of late s0 me- 


lancholy. 

Miss Mor. To see me of lacs $0 mackety 1 Why, Sir 
George, I never had better spirits. 

Sir Geo. No! 7 

Miss Mon. No——really. 

Sir Geo, I could not imagine it. 

Miss Mon. And why 50, pray ? 

Sir Geo. Why $0, madam ?—Nay, I have no particular 
But Miss Montagu, I should be sorry to see you 
ha have the highest 


opinion of your merit, madam—and=— 
Miss Mor. Surely Caroline has not—[ Aside.] I chall be 
always proud of possessing a place in the good opinion of 
Sir George Hastings. 6-5 
Sir Geo. You do possess the principal place i in my opinion, 
madam—and 


— — 
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SCENE IIT. 


The back Scene is thrown open, and discovers Sir JOH N, Captain 
and Miss DorwMER, VILLARS, Mr. Mrs. and Miss WiL- 
LOUGHBY. 


Sir Geo. Zounds, this interruption is abominable. 

Dor. Ay, this is right; now the rooms are thrown toge- 
ther, we $hall have space enough for a country dance in | the 
evening. —Villars, we now are brothers. 

Vil. To my unspeakable transport. 

Sir John. [70 Willoughby, who 5eems in private conver- 
Sation with him.) Nay, no acknowledgment, my dear Mr, 


Willoughby, I am aQting no more than an interested part, 
| and consulting my own wishes in the wishes of my children. 


Will. {To his Wife.] Does n't every thing happen for the 


best, now? And 1snt this excellent young man, to whom I 
probably owe my child, another proof—that if we are de- 


sSirous of happiness, we must labour to deserve it. _ 
Mrs. Will. [ Aside.] My Scotch scheme has help'd the 
business greatly, for all that. 


Sir John. We'll have a public wedding, the friends of all 
our families shall be invited—and, Mr. Villars, let not any 


humility in the s1tuation of yours prevent you from calling 
_ the worthy to be witnesses of the justice which fortune ren- 


ders to your merit. 

Vil. Sir, your goodness is unbounded; but j justice obliges 
me to tell you, that the man thus honour'd with your 
esteem, is even more humble than you think him ; that he 


has no family, no relations, and, out of this company, no 


friends. 
Will. How 's his] ? 


Sir Fohn. Pray, wasn't Mr. Villars, the clergyman 3 in my 
neighbourhood, your uncle? 
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| Jil, He was the best of men; and more than a father to 
me in every thing but the aQual relation, 
Will. ( Impatiently. Stand out of the way. 
Mrs. ll. My dear, I desire you won't forget the rules 
hes propriety. | 
Will. You said, sir, you were ignorant of FR family. | 
Vil. I did, ir. 
Will. Some unhappy father, like me, now bleeds for Ge 
loss of a 80n.——Pray go on. 
Mrs. Will. My dear | 
Vil. At an early Stage of infancy, some wandering n mis- 
creants stole me from my friends, and carried me into a dis- 
tant part of the country, where a woman, who call'd herself 
my mother, being committed to prison for a theft, fell ill of 
a fever, that put a period to her life—with her dying breath 
She related this circumstance, and would have told more, 
but the last agonies taking away her utterance, prevented 
the posstbility of any farther declaration, 
[: Sir John. How unfortunate ! 
Miss Dor. How extremely unfortunate | 
Fil. It would have been still more unfortunate, had n gy 
the good Mr. Villars, who kept a little academy in the _ 
place, attended the poor wretch with medicines, and looked 
with an eye- of compassion on my helpless situation. Mr. 
 Villars was the universal friend of mankind, the rich never 
- mention'd him without reverence, and the poor never beheld 
him without joy—but his income was too narrow for the 
| extent of his benevolence, and he was involv'd in continual | 
distresses, from the uncommon excellence of his heart. 
Sir Geo. Zounds, no person doubts his being a good man. 
_ Fil. Mr. Villars, without hesitating, ordered me to be 
taken care of, and, as s0on as I was capable of instru&ion, 
receiv'd me into his house, where I was educated in common 
with the rest of his pupils, and at last grew sufficiently qua- 
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lified to be his assistant ; but his necessities increasing with 
the exercise of his virtues, notwithstanding my utmost as- 
$1duity, he was oblig'd to sell his academy, and I had at 
last the mortification of closing his eyes in the very prison, 
from which I was originally rescu'd by the  Sromenevs of his. 
humanity, 

Miss Dor. And was it just at this time that Sir John 
bought the seat in your neighbourhood ? 
_ Vil, It was, madam, and it was at this time also, that 
hearing Sir John had an occasion for an assistant in some 
literary employments, I procur'd the recommendation to him 
which has given me the honour of being known in this fa- 
mily. 'The only trace of what I ever was is this picture : 
which was by some means in my possesston when I was 
Stolen, as the woman who stole me declar'd in the course of 
her imperfeCt narration ; fearing to dispose of it, she kept 
it to the hour of her death, and then delivered it up as a 
poasidle means of finding out my family. I 

Sir John, Let me sce this picture. 

Will. No, let me see it for the love of "AGEL Sir 
John, Sir John, this was Lady Dormer's picture, she made 
a present of it to my first wife, and here on the vetting are 
the initials of her name. | 

Sir 704. I remember it perfealy, I dt ordered the 
letters to be engrav'd. 

Vil. 1 can scarce speak. 

Will. While I have power to ask, tell me, sir, what is. 
| your age. 

Vil. Twenty-two. 

Will. Receive my thanks, 1 receive my thanks, kind Hea- 
ven !—O, my boy, my boy ! Providence 5till orders all 
things for the best, and I am in reality your father. 

Vil. O, sir! bless your son, and assure him he has a 
father. ET . 


AaV. A WORD TO THE WISE, F 


Miss Will. [ Embracing him.) My brother my deliverer 
too!—this is happiness, indeed. 

Mrs. Will. Let me embrace you too. Your sister will 
tell you what a mother-in-law I am, and how much s$he 1s 
indebted to my lessons of propriety.—Well! I begin my- 
sclf to think every thing happens for the best, after the un- 
expected good fortune of this morning. 

Dor. Not to Sir George, I am sure—for he loses a good 


_ estate by this unexpeCted discovery. 


[ Here Miss Montagu, Miss Dormer, Sir John, and Dormer 
Seem congratulating Villars—s0 does Sir George.] 
Sir Geo. What, you begin to crow again, do you ?: 


But, let me tell you, I think every accident happens for the 


best, which enables me to do an a& of justice, and advance 


| the welfare of the deserving. 


Miss Mor. Generously considered indeed, Sir George— 
few people, I believe, would give up a fortune $0 easily. 

Sir Geo. Why, my friend Jack there, if he lost both an 
estate and a mistress in a couple of hours, would hardly $et 


$0 good a face upon matters, notwithstanding he is much 


my super1or 1n serenity of countenance. 

Sir John. And perhaps, Sir George, even you may be a 
considerable gainer in the: end, if we can but contrive to_ 
make an actual comedy of to-day's adventures, by your mar- 
riage with a certain lady in this company. _ 

[ Looking at Miss Montagu. 

Sir Geo. And possibly that might be yet effeted, through 
your interposition, Sir John, with Miss Montagu. 

Miss Mon. What! is your denoument to be produced at 
my expence ; upon my word, I should be much TONE) to 
dir John's interposition for such a purpose ! 

| Sir Geo. I $hould at least, madam, and: though I come 
rather with an 11l grace after so recent a rejection. 

| Dor, Your affeCtion 1s not unadulterated now, Sir George. 


$2 A WORD TO THE WISE. ARV. 


Sir Geo. Why, no—but I hav'n't yet told Miss Montagu, 
* that death itself is infinitely preferable to the idea of of- 
fending her'—[ Ludicrously, ]—though I would readily rick 
my life to purchase her favourable opinion. | Turning to her. 

Miss Mon. Well, do n't talk to me on this subjea now, 
Sir George. You have, to be sure, merited much, and you 
are 1n every respect s0 greatly the opposite of my confident _ 


 8wain there, who thought I must fly into his arms the mo- 


ment he condescended to receive me; that, however, I 
won't hear a syllable from you now—if you can make a to- 
lerable bow to me, do, but do n't let me hear a 5yllable of 
nonsense, I beg of you. | 
Sir Geo. This goodness— 
_ Dor. Did n't the lady say he wou'd n't hear a ads of 
nonsense. 
Sir Geo, And $0 you begin to talk to her, do you ? 
Mrs. Will. Mighty fine! is it nonsense to make a grateful 


acknowledgement for the kindness of a dy. What will _ 
the men come to at last ? I” 


Sir Ges, So he thinks, madam. Though, Villars, [| As:de 
to Villars.] *tis a little hard, because Miss Montagu chooses 


_ to consult her own happiness, that I am to acknow Og: the 
receipt of an obligation. 


Sir Fohn, My dear Sir George, Miss a has too 


much discernment not to see the value of so deserving a 


lover—address her, therefore; certain of success, and look 
Securely for happiness according to Mr. Willoughby's prin- 
ciple, because you richly merit it. 

Will. Right, Sir John—Providence looks down delighted 
on the actions of the worthy, and, however it may command 
adversity to frown on the beginning of their days, they 


will acknowledge with me, that all its dispensations are full | 
of benignity in the end. | Exeunt omnes. 


—_@_—w__ 


EPILOGUE. 


A Word to the Wise, a pretty pert adwviser / 


Spoken by Mrs. Bazxxr. 


 MoD1sH divines, at court and in the city, 


Are in their pulpit humourous, gay, and witty—— | 
They *wve now chang*d hands, the «tage and pulpit reaching, | 
Sermons are plays, and plays are merely preaching— 


As if*t were possible 10 make you wiser : 
Yet as each here may think the poet labours 


| Not to teach him, but to instru# his neighbours ; 


As the bright tenants of that splendid row 
Sneer on the pit, for beings much helow 3 


And these in turn, as things in order move, 


Toss up the sneer to those who mount above + 


The geds look down, and let their pity fall 


On front, side, green, stage-boxes, pit, and all. 


Let me, before your carriages appear, 
Breathe one short word, ye wise ones, in your ear. 
You, 5top your chairs, [to the s1de boxes] you hacks, [to 


the pit] won't run away : 
And ladies, [to the gallery] put not on your pattens pray : 


And first, ye soft, ye sweet romantic maids, 


Who die for purling Streams, and sylvan shades, 
And think for better and for worse, to take 

The best of husbands in a darling rake ; 

Who brings a shatter'd fortune to the fair, 
With mind and body wanting wast repair 5 
Shall I for once your tender thoughts reveal ? 


'T'is fine to hear him 5wear, to see him kneel ; 
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His tongue with worn-out extacies will run, 
*TiHI he has triumph'd, *till the wife's undone ; 
And then that tender 5train, 50 love-creating, 
Turn to, © Death, madam, hold your cursed prating— 
« You quite distrat me—pr'ythee farther stand: 
« 1 won't be teaz'd—Zounds, take away your hand—" 
This is a sad change, ladies, but *tis common, 
Man will be man, and woman will be woman ; 
For Villars is a phenix, wheres his brother ? 
7 will take a hundred years to find another. 
Yet you, ye sires, whom time Should render wise, 
You att as if each moment it could rise 5 
F orgetting all what you yourselves have been, 
You trust your girls with Dormers at fifteen 5 
Throw the poor lambkins in the tyger's way, 
Then stare to find a rake—a beast of prey. 
Learn prudence here—and, O ! you precious blades, 
Whether cockaded, or without cockades ; 
Whether haranguing for the public good, 
You 5hake St. Stephen's —or the Robinhood-—— 
Who ring our charms for ever in our ears, 
Yet inly triumph in a wvirgin's tears ; 
Be now convinc'd—the libertine disclaim, 
And live to honour, if not dead to shame. 
. What is the plaudit of a fool when melloxw, 
Roaring in raptures, a damn'd honest fellow ? 
Will that repay you for the bosom stings ? 
Damn'd honest fellows, of? are worthless em 
But [II Stop here, I will not sermonize 
A foolish woman can't instrud the wise. 


pv 
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THE END. 


